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SupHsary 

This three-pai?t study iuvolviug 207 adult illiterates from 

Buffalo and HiagLa Falls, New York, reading below third J®vel ex- 

amined (a) the educational characteristics, knowledges and abilities of 
adult city-core illiterates Important to the iu^rovement of reading m-' 

and re^dLs programs (b) a 

reading program using the i. t* a. with adult-centered mater ip _ 
to adult learning rates and providing pre- and in-service training for 
tochers j an^^^ the identification of variables predictive of reading 

The aubjeota ranged in age from 18 to 81. with a Man age of 46.6 
yeara. The mean reeidenee in was tern New York waa 17.4 . 

Lbjeots generally eame from a ^eaatera rur^ non-rea«^ 

Most of the subjects Indicated they wanted to learn to 

utilitarian reasons* Most of the subjects had telephones, television, 

radios Ld phonographs. Only one- fourth owned an automobile and even 

fewer were home owners. Most subjects could identify their 

left hands, the number of months in the year, and the number of days in 

the week. However, a great number had difficulty with simple maps and 

general directional orientation. 

Theae adult city-core illiterate* seemed interested in reading about 
*elf-^rwement ^ improvement of their families, batter job opportuni- 
ties. ^od health and religion. They were less 
sociology, history and civics, but preferred these to titles 
childish fantasy, humor, anitBal-typ® stories, sports stories, .f 

and travel. Book title preferences of adult ^^’•“®^®‘®“ ”®*? “”®/gS 
to those of literate adults in the city-core area, to those of chil- 
dren's beginning reading groups in city-core and suburban schools. 

The standardised tests and the tests of P°“ntial which we« 
showed that the subjects lacked a number of skills helpful to efficient 
sinrf test taking* They usually had a low level of general in- 

fo^tionfi: wfu « lo5 skiUs level." Visual acuity was often inede- 

quate. 

In the methodological study, gains by the eKperimental 8*°UP 
not sianlfioantly greater than those made by the control group. H . 
rte child-orianted standardised testing Instruments were considered in- 
adequate to measure true gain. 

A relatively higher level of communication in baokgro^d “d 
reading-oriented present family situatims ® 

tive variables. Soma variables correlated .20 to .30 reading gain. 

A multiple correlation of .32 was obtained from seven variables. 

Raeos^ndatlons are included concerning 
llneuiatlc analysis, recruitment, adult materials, teacher training, reac 

iwuSlor^L^lor adults, a materials ®"f 

*nu 4 « JitiAx, 4Hflnflfles and describes the adult basic education student, 

ooints out steps that may be taken to l^rove methodological Instruction, 

L^merthfnLno.: additional materials and tests to assist in 

the instructional program. 








Chapter Ij Problem and Objectives 
Background of the Study 

Keeping pace with the changes taking place in today's society is a 
sizeable task for the well-educated, for the illiterate adult it is an 
impossibility. Illiteracy not only results in lack of personal respect, 
but also in the inability to obtain or hold a job— a job which might pro- 
vide personal fulfillment and a reasonable income for one's family. It 
impairs the individual's level of operation, making him dependent upon 
those around him to cash his checks, interpret bus signs, and read street 
markers. In effect, he is unable to function adequately in our literate 
society. It has become axiomatic to say he is the last one hired and 
the first one fired. But the most somber tons lies in the fact that 
next week or next month or next year hold no greater promise than this 
year, and that as automation and mechanization of jobs continue he will 
likely find it more difficult to obtain a job in the future than he does 
now. 



The deleterious effect extends to the family of the illiterate. 

With income below the poverty level or, in many cases, with no income at 
all, the family is forced to turn to welfare when that is available and 
crime when it is not. Illiteracy breeds a family attitude of hopeless- 
ness in which there is no better tomorrow and in which there is poor food 
poor housing, poor clothing, and much disease and illness today. 

The next generation is built in the illiteracy and poverty and 
ghettos of today. The child of illiterate parents has a considerably 
lessened chance of success in learning to read or becoming well educated 
than the child whoso parents read and write well. Education is the essen 
tial path which any people must follow in this world of today to success, 
to security, to financial sufficiency. George Bernard Shaw has said, 

"The greatest sin is poverty." The children of the ghetto prove his 
point. 

A child's best teachers are his parents. We can teach a child with- 
out his parents, but we can teach him far better with his parents* help. 
There is a need to teach adults to read. 

In the city of Buffalo there are approximately 72,000 functionally 
illiterate adults, adults who are unable to successfully cope with our 
literate society because of their inadequate skills. They cannot read 
the want ads in the newspaper, menus in a restaurant, nor simple direc- 
tions for operating a machine. 





The city-core area where most of these functional illiterates are 
found produces a noteworthy number of incidents which feature adolescent 
young people. The summer of 1967 in Buffalo was marred by a major racial 
disturbance. The participants in the rioting were largely young people. 
Mayor Sedita of Buffalo recognized this fact when he attempted to control 
the disruption by meeting with a large group of young people in the down- 
town Michigan Avenue Y, M. C* A. 

One of the overriding tragedies in this situation is the fact that 
most of these young people do not have parental leadership at home which 
is effective in keeping them off the streets. The fathers who are miss- 
ing from these homes are often unable to find jobs because of poor edu- 
cational attainment. The parent who cannot read or write has a difficult 
time finding a job. Without a job he feels that he has lost respect in 
the eyes of his sons and daughters. It is also easier for his wife to 
receive aid from welfare if the father is not in the home. Therefore, 
because of lack of respect and because of the needs of the family, the 
fathers often disappear, leaving the home without proper parental author- 
ity. 



It is essential that every person who has the desire and ability to 
learn should be taught to read in order that he can hold a job and take 
his rightful place in his family. 

Little is actually known about the people who live in the city-core 
areas. The need for this study arose from the fact that teachers and 
publishers needed to know more about adults in urban centers in order to 
teach them or to prepare materials for them. 

A truism of education is that one needs to start where the person 
is. But in actuality the adult educator often does not know where his 
adults are, academically speaking. He does not know what they do know 
and what they need to Imow. The investigator initiated the present 
study in order to find out where the ABB student comes fromj what educa- 
tion he has hadj the effects of deprivation which he has suffered} the 
kinds of experiences he has had, such as farm, or factory, or housework, 
etc.} the kinds of things he is interested in} the abilities and academic 
skills he already has. What are the kinds of things he needs to know 
most? How well has he learned to function within his onvironment? 

The field of adult basic education also needed to know what could 
be done to improve methodology. Little has been done to find out how 
adults learn best. The learning rate of adult city core illiterates is 
usually low. One of the anticipated outcomes of this study was to deter- 
mine whether or not improved methodology is able to change this. 

A further need was for the identification of those in the adult il- 
literate population who were able to learn quite rapidly in contrast to 
those who were learning much nwre slowly and needed a different program 
of instruction. As in many other classes there is a need to individual- 
ize instruction in adult basic education teaching. Instruction which 
moves too fast or too slow frustrates the adult learner even more than 
the child learner who is notable for his tolerance for repetition. Adult 
learners are more easily discouraged when they are misplaced. One of 
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the subjects in the present study Inforroed the investigator that he had 
begun instruction three times previously but had always been placed too 
high to succeed. Instead of admitting his difficulty, he had found it 
easier to simply drop out of the class. It thus seems essential to de- 
velop an instrument capable of identifying fast, average, and alow learn- 
ers both for optimum learning and for retaining subjects in the program. 
The first step toward developing such an instrument is a study on the 
variables which correlate well with gain in reading achievement and 
which may be combined in a regression equation to predict success in 
profiting from instruction. 

Description of the Study 

The study was divided into three major sections, all somewhat inter- 
related. The first section, dealing with conanon characteristics of adult 
city-core illiterates , proceeded from an original study by Norman Berke 
at State University of New York at Buffalo. As an elaboration and adapta- 
tion of Berke *s study, the present study examines certain measures common- 
ly associated with academic ability tuch as the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale, the leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, and the Davis-Eells 
Games, and an Experience Inventory added in an attempt to find out more 
about the adult city-core illiterate in ters^ of his identification, his 
past experiences, his knowledges, his abilities and his interests. 

The second section of the study dealt with methodology. It tried 
to determine whether the use of the initial teaching alphabet as a begin- 
ning reading medium, combined with materials built for adult interests, 
paced to adult learning needs, and coupled with a teacher training pro- 
gram providing pro-service and in-service and consultant help would be 
effective in improving on the slow rate of learning presently customary 
in adult basic education classes at the lower level* A tighter and more 
classical design might have made use of only one variable with each of 
four experimental classes. There were several reasons opposed to this, 
however, the first being that the major question which underlay the en- 
tire methodological study was, “Can anything be done which will speed 
the present slow rate of learning for adult city-core illiterates in the 
low basic classes?'* It was decided that the use of materials having 
interest for adults, attention to proper pacing, and a strong teacher 
training program could all logically be expected to find positive results. 
The most questionable of the four variables obviously was the initial 
teaching alphabet. If there seemed to be some risk that materials on 
adult-interest level or pacing or teacher training would cancel out any 
positive effect which the Initial teaching alphabet might have, it is of 
course quite possible that the initial teaching alphabet could have can- 
celled out the positive effects of the other three variables. Hovmver, 
it was felt that a combination of all four variables would be stronger 
than any one of the four singled out. The question to be answered, “Is 
it possible to teach adults to learn to read more quickly?" could thus 
perhaps bettor be answered by such a four-variable methodological study 
than by a more classical model. 

In addition, by combining all four variables in the experimental 
program, the experimental population was larger, a factor of no little 
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importance* 

The third section oi the study made use of the measures of academic 
potential described above and the Experience Inventory as a pool of vari- 
ables which were then correlated with success in learning to read. 

After the initial correlatioi^ certain variables were selected which were 
combined in a regression equation in order to attempt to predict success 
in profiting from reading instruction. 

Research Questions 



The following questions were raised to be answered by this study. 

1. Xn order to gain information about the common knowledges and perfor- 
mance factors exhibited by adult city-core illiterates which might be of 
value to both teachers and publishers? 

What common characteristics do adult city-core illiterates 
exhibit when measured by the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, the Davis-Eells Games, and 
the Experience Inventory? 

2. Relative to methods of instruction pertinent to adult basic students: 

Do adult city-core illiterates make significantly more 
rapid gains in reading achievement in beginning reading when 
the program uses the initial teaching alphabet, uses materials 
prepared for adult interests and paced for their learning 
rate, and when it provides consultant and training services 
for the teachers in the program? 

3. In the section of the study which dealt with prediction of success 
in learning to read two questions were asked: 

Are there significant correlations between gain in read- 
ing achievement and factors on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale, the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, Davis-Eells Games, 
and the Experience Inventory? 

Is there a cluster of Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 

Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, Davis-Eells Games, and Ex- 
perience Inventory factors which will predict gain in reading 
achievement for adult city-core illiterates? 

Definition of Terms 



The following terms are particularly pertinent to this study. 
Illiterate 



Although definitions vary from situation to situation, in the study 
herein described, an illiterate is one who reads at less than third grade 
level as measured by a standardized reading test. 
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Fynetional Xlliteyatis 



Here again, definitions vary, classifying a person as fynctionaUy 
illiterate who may read anywhere from fourth grade to eighth grade level. 
Generally as used in this study, however, a person who is functionally 
illiterate is one who is able to read at no higher than fifth grade 
level t 

City Core 

The city-core area as used in this study refers to the ghetto area 
of Buffalo which is largely peopled by Negroes. 

ABE 



These initials stand for Adult Basic Education, and whereas in many 
circles it refers to education up through and including the eighth grade 
level, once again, in this study it is used to refer to the beginning 
levels of instruction usually understood to be first, second, and third 
grade levels in difficulty. 

i* t. a. 



These Initials stand for the initial teaching alphabet, an alphabetic 
medium created in Great Britain and promulgated and researched by Sir 
James Pitman and Dr. John Downing of that country. Its use has become 
widespread both in Great Britain and in the United States. Its aim is 
to siinplify the initial stages of reading instruction by using an alpha- 
bet which i« later discarded by the student. The initial teaching alpha- 
bet works to provide grapheme-phoneme consistency through the use of 44 
^’alphabetic” symbols which represent the most common 44 phonemes in the 
English language. Greater cue consistency than exists in the traditional 
orthography is thus provided. 



T. 0. 

These initials stand for traditional orthography or, in other words, 
the traditional alphabetic medium commonly in use in the English-speaking 
world today. 



General Design of Study 

Although detailed procedures appear in Chapter 111, a general over- 
view of the design of the study indicates that it attempts toj (a) idi - 
tify the common characteristics of the adult city-core illiterate , (b) 
investigate methodology using the initial teaching alphabet, and (c) iden- 
tify variables which are predictive of success in learning to read. 

The first portion of the study, dealing with common characteristics, 
identified a population of 207 adult city-core illiterates who were read- 
ing at less than third grade level from the basis of their performance 
on the Stanford Achievement Test, Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning sec- 
tions. These were each given a telebinocular visual survey to ascertain 
their ability to see at nearpoint and were then given the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale, the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, the Davis-Eells 
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Games, and an Experience Inventory. Although norms are available for 
the WAXS, LAIS, and Davi8*-Eells, no comparative data were avaiXabie tor 
the Experience Inventory. Therefore, sections of the Experience Inven- 
tory which were most pertinent and which could be con^ared to other pop- 
ulation groups were administered to approximately 100 adult city-core 
literates, 100 city-core children who were finishing their first year of 
reading instruction, end 100 children from fringe or suburban area schools 
who were also completing their first year of reading instruction. These 
data were then coir^ared with the performance of the adult city-core il- 
literate population. 

Most of the data were then conqpiled in tables: (a) for general 

identification of the adult city-core illiterate, and (b) for compari- 
son of the adult city-core illiterate with the comparative populations. 



In the methodological portion of the study the gain scores of a 
population of 60 adult city-core illiterates instructed through the use 
of i. t. a. were compared to the reading achievement of a control group 
of 60 adult city-core illiterates instructed according to methods tradi- 
tionally used in the Buffalo adult basic education program. Fifty-eight 
of the 60 students hoped for were enrolled and took part in the experi- 
mental study. Intermittent attendance and dropouts from the program 
found only 27 finishing at the end of the academic year, however. 



The experimental population was pretested by the Stanford Achieve- 
msnt Test, Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning sections , 
with 200 hours of instruction in beginning reading 
teaching alphabet, noking use of adult-oriented materials, paced t 
eommodata the learning rate of this population, 
teacher training program providing f 

ship help. At mid-point in the program and again 
the Stanford Achievement Test were administered. These 
we« augmented by observation by the research 

ances of the students, in taped readings, by teacher estimation, and y 
Student reaction. 



Fre- and posttest mean differences as measured by the two Stanford 
Achievement Test subtests (Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning) for the 
experimental and control groups were tested for significance at the .01 
level of confidence. The subjective posttest results, such as observed 
performance, taped readings, teacher estimation, and student reaction, 
are presented in tabular form but were not submitted to statistical 
analysis. 



In the Study related to the identification of predictive variables, 
the original population of 207 subjects was identified as reading below 
third grade level on the basis of their performance on the SAT (Word 
Reading and Paragraph Meaning sections). This Identification measure 
w&s Also usAcl as a pxfatost# Bach o£ tha subjactSf o£ cours©> uacalvcd 
the WAIS, LAIS, Davis-Eells Games, and Experience Inventory. After the 
presentation of 200 hours of Instruction another form of the SAT subtests 
(Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning) were given. The teachers were also 
asked to estimate those who had made good, fair, or poor progress. 
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Correlations were then computed between the factors identified on 
the WAIS, LAIS, Davis-EelXs, and Experience Inventory, and Reading Achieve- 
ment as measured by the selected Stanford Achievement subtests, and by 
the estimation of the various teachers, A selection of all variables 
found to correlate significantly with gain in reading achievement was 
submitted to regression analysis with the factors being weighted for 
greatest predictive value. 

In addition to the objective findings of the study, a number of sub- 
jective findings which were deemed to be of value to educators and pub- 
lishers were collected and presented in tabular form. 

Limitations 

Figures given for illiteracy in ibnerica range from 6,000,000 to 
over 20,000,000 depending upon the criteria used in definition. However, 
it is necessary to limit the generalisability of this particular research 
project. 



Although the age range for the adults in the literacy project was 
from 18 to over 80 years of age, it is true that findings of this research 
program apply most directly to mora mature individuals. The findings here 
may or may not be true when applied to the Job Corps programs and other 
programs aimed at adolescents and young adults, 

A second caution applicable to the population lies in the stipula- 
tion that the research deals with city-core native-born Americans, Ob- 
viously, applicability to rural and to foreign-born adult illiterates is 
thus limited. 

Perhaps a more subtle limitation of the study lies in the fact that 
the vety presence of these people in classes sets them apart from the 
rest of the population yiho are adult illiterates. The individual who 
voluntarily presents himself in an adult basic education class must have 
a kind of courage. He has been willing to go on public record as unable 
to read and write well enough to read labels in a grocery store, signs 
at the bus depot, or ads in the paper. It is obvious that those who 
take time to be present in the classrooms have a somewhat higher level 
of motivation than those who do not appear. 

However, a number of these students had been in low classes for 
some months. The very low adult* basic education classes which have been 
in operation for any length of time gradually accumulate a residual of 
highly-motivated, but extremely slow- learning students. Although such 
accumulation is a common happening in adult basic education classes, it 
may not be fair to say that all adult illiterates would learn as slowly 
as those In the very bottom segments of the basic program, 

A different sort of limitation applies to the characteristics tested. 
Although one might argue that the instruments used would seem to be vaJld 
and the Experience Inventory wall constructed, it is obvious that other 
instruments not selected for inclusion could have been Included as easily. 
Other characteristics undoubtedly will be found which arc also valid 
measures of learning ability. 
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still anotlier limitation of ths study is one of a ten^oral nature* 
In a country in which social change is as marked , 

America today, any observation on how people are to be identified today 
may not necessarily be true in the future* Thus some of the minor di * 
ferences between the study by Berke and the present more extensive study 

may be explained* 

FinaUy, there are limitations due to the methods which were used 
in the methodology study. The initial teaching alphabet as an alpha- 
betic medium might have been better or more poorly served if diwerent 
materials had been used. Conviction of the worth of materials is diffi- 
cult to support with significant statistical results at this very low 

level. 
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Chapter II j Survey of Professional Literature and Research 

We may look back in 50 years and realize that parr of the struggle tak- 
ing place in the city core is between achievement and capacity. One of the 
problems to which this study is addressed is how to quickly identify reading 
potential in the adult city-core illiterate. It is also important for both 
publishers and teachers to know whom they will speak before they can 
decide how they will speak. And finally, what methods and materials shall 
be employed. 

The detail of how the study proposes to address itself to each of these 
three questions has been outlined in the preceding chapter. The following 
review presents literature and research relating to these questions. 

Characteristics of the Adult Citv-core Illiterate 



Personal 



In a report published by the Department of Labor, Secretary Wirtz 
(1965) states that in his experience the attitudes of adult illiterates 
ranged from realism toward self and society to genuine, untreated psychopathy. 
City-core illiterates have these characteristics plus the dynamics of an 
urban setting with which to cope. They often represent waves of migrants 
whose rurally-oriented skills leave them little hope of competing in the 
specialized urban job market. 

However, research has indicated that lack of intelligence has not been 
the problem so much as lack of proper environmental stimulation. 

Deutsch writing on ’’Social and Psychological Perspectives on the Devel- 
opment of the Disadvantaged Learner" (1964) states 

Reference has been made to the constellation of factors in 
lower-class life which are associated with a limited range of 
experiential variability available to the child. Of course, 
there are probably differing clusters of economic, social, and 
family factors which are associated with greater or lesser re- 
tardation. But the fact remains that lower social class status 
apparently predisposes to scholastic retardation, even though 
not all children are equally affected, (p# 235) 

Although the reference is to children, it does not seem untenable to 
assume the same situation with adults, i. e., that the more deprived child- 
hood experiential conditions would predispose to scholastic retardation in 
the adult. The position is consistent with Hunt’s (1961) discussion of 
Piaget’s developmental theories. According to Piaget, Hunt notes 

...the greater the variety of situations to which the child 
must accommodate his behavioral structures, the more differentiated 
and mobile they become. Thus, the more new things a child has seen 
and the more he has heai^d, the more things he is interested in see- 
ing and hearing. Moreover, the more variation in reality with which 
he has coped, the greater is his capacity for coping, (pp. 258-258) 
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ment'**'-two long unqueotioned dogmas about intelligence# Shifts in intelli- 
gence scores would fit with this theory, as would the now more widely 
accepted theory that proper matching of a child's development with challeng- 
ing experiences in his environment, are necessary for maximum development. 

Pettigrew (1964) in examining the opposition "scientific racist" posi- 
tion led by Professor-Emeritus Henry Garrett notes j 

1# The research conducted by McGurk, of Vlllanova University, used an 
invalidated intelligence test of McGurk* s own design, to reach the conclu- 
sion that "Negroes as a group do not possess as much capacity for education 

as whites as a group" (p. 6)# 

Z, Audrey Shuey's work at Randolph-Macon Women's College in Lynchburg, 
Virginia "Ignores the newer conceptions of intelligence and instead relies 
heavily uoon the earlier, less sophisticated investigations, with over half 
of her references dated prior to World War II, She also concentrates on 
research performed in the South, with three- fourths of her studies on stu- 
dents from tightly segregated southern and border communities." Based on 
the foregoing, Pettigrew discounts Shuey's conclusion, 1. e., "...the 
presence of some native differences between Negroes and whites as deter- 
mined by intelligence tests" (P. 6-7). 

3, Tanser's 1939 investigation of intelligence among Negro and white 
children of Kent County, Ontario, Canada, cannot be accepted as proving 
superior white Intelligence since "the social and economic conditions of 
the two were not equal (p. 7). 

These findings, in Pettigrew's opinion, point to the necessity of as- 
suming equivalent backgrounds for individuals and groups under study. He 
further maintains "...until conditions entirely free from segregation and 
discrimination are achieved and the floor of Negro poverty is raised to 
that of whites... definitive research on racial differences in intelligence 

cannot be performed" (p. 7). 

Deutsch (1964) refers to research conducted with samples of middle- 
and lower-class children at the first and fifth grade levels. He concludes 
that the language variables considered are by-products of social experience 
rather than indices of basic ability or intellectual level (p. 242). Ear- 
lier, Hilliard and Troxell (1937) studied the relationship between informa- 
tional background and reading readiness. Their findings pointed to the 
effect of environmental factors on reading readiness. 

...this study shows that children equipped with rich back- 
grounds are more strongly equipped to attack the printed page 
than are pupils of meager backgrounds because of enriched mean- 
ings dnd thought which th© fottnsr biding to this task* Rssesreh 
has discovered that one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in learning to read is lack of understanding of words and ideas. 
Meanings grow through experiences and contacts, (p. 263) 
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Examination of literacy reporti from World War II point to the effect 
of environment upon learning# 

In thoae parts of the country where school budgets are more 
adequate and better educational opportunities prevail, both whites 
and Negroes show a higher degree of literacy. (Trudeau, 1945, p. 14) 

And further, results of these programs point to the relative educabil- 
ity of the Negro 

.««a slightly higher percentage of the Negroes than the whites 
successfully complete the Special Training Frogram, i# e# , - achieve 
fourth grade standards. --and demonstrate sufficient mastery of pre- 
basic military subjects to warrant their being forwarded for regular 
training, further study of the data shows that the speed at which 
Negroes accomplish the desired standards is approximately as rapid 
as the rate of the whites, (ibid .) 

North, suRffliarizing studies of Negro intelligence (1941), concludes that 
altnough there are measured intelligence differences, they are not so great 
as to rule out the possibility of production by environmental factors# His 
conclusions were supported by Lee (1951) who found that measured IQ*s of 
southern Negro children who migrated to Philadelphia Increased depending on 
length of residence and amount of schooling. 

Deutach and Brown (1964) found that children with some pre-school ex- 
perience have significantly higher intelligence test scores at the fifth 
grade than do children with no pre-school experience, when socio-economic 
status is controlled. 

These findings would seem to support the conclusion that lack of oppor- 
tunity or identification and utilization of abilities rather than lack of 
intelligence is the more basic problem to be combatted in working with the 
disadvantaged. 

Family 

In a study reported by Deutsch (1960) it is stated? 

Of the major socialization foci for the child, the most 
potent agent is the home and the family- -a poor home experience 
predisposes the child to be less, rather than more, easily 
reached by the school as a socialization institution. . .it is 
reasonable to assume that a broken home is a poorer socializing 
agent than is an intact home. 

When the experimental and control groups are combined 
and the children from broken homes are compared with those 
from intact homes, the broken-home group is found to be signifi- 
cantly inferior in scholastic performance. (Deutsch, p. 9) 

Deutsch further reports that negative family atmosphere and broken 
home status are not highly correlated. '’Apparently scholastic achievement 
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is xeXated to ireXatively better social and economic conditions in the 
home, but is largely unrelated to iamiXy atmosphere#” 

Other points mentioned by Deutsch end Brown (X964) also relate to 
faimUy circumstance. They note the relationship found between absence 
or presence of father and achievement need and aspiration levels. They 
further note that the absence of the father is used as a rough indicator 
of family cohesiveness, “...significant differences are obtained on 
the race and presence of father variables... children coming from homes 
where fathers are present having significantly higher scores than chil- 
dren from fatherless homesV (p. 29). And furthers 

Xn our samples, for example, there is a significantly 
greater frequency of broken homes among the Negro group, as 
compared with the white, and it is bard to estimate what the 
overall effect may be of this faimlly instability in the devel- 
opment of the Negro child. From these data, it is quite con- 
ceivable, if not probable, that one effect would be the 
systematic lowering with age of I. Q, scores of the children 
^ere markedly unfavorable social conditions exist, (p. 34) 

Fisher (1962) writing on Education and the Bisadyantaeed American 
for the Educational Folicies Commission of the NBA sketches some of the 
radical changes which are taking place among the culturally disadvantaged. 

Some of their basic cultural institutions and attitudes 
not only fail to help but actually impede their adjustment. 

Family customs, particularly those of some rural Negroes and 
hill whites, are of this type. For example, rural Negro 
families usually constituted a stable work group, with speci- 
fic and understandable roles for each member, even when the 
family was matriarchal and the men did not fill the role of 
breadwinner. So long as the rural society was stable, a boy 
could learn his own life role by observing men at work in the 
fields, whether or not he recognized one of them as his father 
or as head of his family. Girls, too, could learn an adequate 
adult role by observation. But such learning is difficult in 
the cities. There the child cannot observe the occupational 
role of male members of the family group, who, when employed, 
work away from the homej and often no roan lives regularly with 
the family. Nor does family tradition fill the gap, as it 
does for many children, by providing the concept that the 
father is provider and head of the family. The mother is often 
incapable of providing for her daughters a model of homemaking 
appropriate to successful city living. And the playmates of 
the migrant child, who are likely to be as disadvantaged as 
he, are unable to compensate for the failure of his home. 

Often the adult models are not harmful, but merely fail 
to inspire emulation. Family ties may be strong, and fathers 
may wish to discharge their financial responsibilities. But 
if the societies from which they come have failed to provide 
appropriate education end skills, the parents will have serious 
employment difficulties , perhaps compounded by a language bar- 
rier, and will earn little respect in the community. The chil- 
dren are then likely to seek their models outside of the home. (p. 7) 
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The home environment which Fisher describes es detrisientel for the 
disadvantaged child, most probably offers a similar negative influence 
to the adult illiterate, who in many instances is trying to cope not 
only with the frustrations of his children, but with his own inadequa- 
cies* 



Ideally the family provides for the physical and emotional 
well-being of children and raises them to levels of understand- 
ing, cKpectation, and aspiration which support the school *s 
effort to promote intellectual growth* But these foundations 
are often lacking in the case of the disadvantaged child* 

The educative process is greatly complicated for the child 
whose home is characterized by poverty, disease. Instability, 
or conflict* Such homes tend to produce children who are tired, 
hungry, ill, and emotionally unstable* Where physical punish- 
ment is common— as it is in many disadvantaged homes— the chil- 
dren may learn that violence is their best weapon and often 
their only defense. Disadvantaged children suffer from some or 
all of these handicaps. They therefore often have difficulty 
in concentrating on learning and show indifference or outright 
hostility to the school, (ibid *, p, 12) 

In a more literary vein, Burghardt DuBois* Souls of Black Folk (1903) 
vividly paints the background for a large segment of the city-core illit- 
erate. His picture of the Negro family at the turn of the century may 
give more of the why of the broken home and the persisting matriarchical 
society than even the later research. 

Social 



Description of the factors which surround the typical city-core in- 
habitant might include: 

Dover tv and economic deprivation . Under the provocative title *'Our 
Invisible Poor" MacDonald (1963) reviews the status of the poor in the 
U. S. He rebukes Galbraith’s (1958) notion that poverty in this country 
is no longer "a massive affliction (but) more nearly an after thought," 
and cites rather "...the rate at which poverty is being eliminated has 
slowed down alarmingly since 1953) (p, 82). His refutation is based on 
the fact that although "the average family income increased from $2,340 
in 1929 to $7,020 in 1961. ..almost all the recent gain was made by fam- 
ilies with incomes of over $7,500" (p. 82). Technological strides are 
making it even harder for the less skilled to cope with technical demands. 
The sample under eKamination in this study represents this unskilled pop- 
ulation. For the most part it is the older generation that, if not on 
welfare now, most likely will find itself faced with that prospect as job 
demands become more acute. And, as MacDonald points out, "There is a 
distinction which cannot be measured arithmetically, between poverty and 
low income. A childless couple with $3,000 a year is not poor in the way 
an elderly couple might be with the same income. The young couple’s 
statistical poverty may be a temporary inconvenience... but the old couple 
can look forward only to diminishing earnings and increasing medical ex- 
penses" (p. 91-92). Figures cannot really describe what it means to 
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live on $3,000 a year or less# Kolko (1962) summarizes the model post- 
war budget drawn up by the Bureau of I#abor Statistics? 

Three members of the family see a movie once every three 
weeks, and one member sees a movie once every two weeks# There 
is no telephone in the house, but the family makes three pay 
calls a week# They buy one book a year and write one letter 
a week. 

The father buys one heavy wool suit every two years and a 
light wool suit every three years j the wife, one suit every ten 
years, or one skirt every five years# Every three or four years, 
depending on the distance and time involved, the family takes a 
vacation outside their own city# In 1950, the family spent a 
total of $80 to $90 on all types of home furnishings, electrical 
appliances, and laundry equipment###. The family eats cheaper 
cuts of meat several times a week, but has more expensive cuts 
on holidays# The entire family consumes a total of two five- 
cent ice cream cones, and one five-cent candy bar, two bottles 
of soda, and one bottle of beer a week. The family owes no 
money, but has no savings except for a small insurance policy. 

(As quoted by MacDonald, p. 94) 

But as MacDonald points out, ”This is an ideal picture, drawn up by 
social workers, of how a poor family should spend its money” (p. 94). 

The proliferation of installment buying, alcoholism, dope addiction, etc. 
suggests that perhaps this is not the way the money is being spent. Some 
of the concomitants of poverty as pointed out by Harrington (1962) are 
loneliness, emotional upset, physical deprivation, mental illness and 
isolation# And if all this were not enough, ”The poor actually pay more 
taxes, in proportion to their income, than the rich” (MacDonald, p. 122), 
as is also so ably pointed out in the study by Caplovitz (1963). 

Deutsch (1964), in the study cited earlier, looking more specific- 
ally at Negro data says, ”When one surveys the entire mass of data, what 
is striking is the fact that on most of the social variables, the Negro 
group shows greater deprivation” (p. 34). And, as if directed to the 
racist- theorists, ”It would seem probable that when behavioral scientists 
have been able to classify and measure the elements and variables in 
social deprivation, the observed differential in intelligence list scores 
between Negro and white samples will be accounted for” (ibid#). 

One of the obvious variables for the lower income family is food# 
Although in 1961 a United Nations survey of the diets of the world popu- 
lation showed that 80% of the three billion people then living in the 
world have never had what Saturday Review editor Richard L# Tobin (1961) 
termed ”the good square meal which a North American takes for granted,” 
Mr. Tobin was probably not referring to the type of meal available to 
the welfare family of six trying to exist in the North American economy 
on an annual income of $2500. 

Ihe effects of this kind of deprivation have been noted by Chilman 
(n. d.) where she says: 
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Anotber question ttmt must be raised in this analysis ot 
variables that may contribute to the life styles and conditions 
of the very poor is that of the part that may be played by 
physical-constitutional factors, both genetic and acquired..,. 

To an unknown extend’, the apathy, lack of goal commitment, and 
resignation more typical of the very poor may be partly a pro- 
duct of an impaired level of physical health and functioning. 

Physical factors and their possible effects on the life styles 
of the very poor also constitute another large body of knowledge 
beyond the limits of this presentation. Their probable liiq)or- 
tance is simply mentioned here lest the Impression be given that 
the subcultures of the very poor are totally associated with 
social psychological, and economic variables (p. 35). 

Dennis (1963) notes further sources which draw attention to the con- 
sequences of certain childhood deprivations, 

Eibble (1943, 1944) and Spitz (1945, 1946a, 1946b, 1949, 

1951) have proposed that if certain stimulus deprivations occur 
in early childhood the consequences are drastic and enduring. 

These views have arisen largely from observation of infants in 
institutions. The supporting evidence has consisted in part 
of scores of institutional subjects on infant tests and in 
part upon general impressions of the emotional states of the 
children, (p. 315) 

Harrington (1962) indicates that 56 percent low- income farm families 
were deficient in one or more basic nutrients in the diet (p. 45). 

Webster (1966) reports that in exaialnation of prenatal and paranatal 
factors in Hegro child development he was forced to hypothesize that ade- 
quate prenatal maternal nutrition was probably the iir^ortant variable 
responsible for the finding that Negro growth and behavioral development 
rates were different from similar white rates (p. 288). 

He further adds: 

Our entire theoretical structure seems to hold together 
a bit more firmly when we report that nutritional factors now 
seem to be implicated in some of the complications of pregnancy 
and prematurity, (p. 290) 

Finally, in the study conducted by Franklin, Schille, Brozek, and 
Keys (Franklin et al . 1958) Involving 36 ’’normal*' young men (mean age 25.5) 
it was shown that ’’Six months of semi- starvation produced marked deterior- 
ative and adaptive changes in all subjects” (p. 361). Personality changes 
such as depression, irritability, ’’nervousness,” and general emotional in- 
stability occurred. 

Considering the foregoing it is not unlikely to ussuino that environ- 
mental factors such as inadequate diet associated with newr poverty and 
deprivation do indeed take their toll upon the mental abilities of the 
adult illiterate. 
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HoXlingshead and Redlich (X958) point to mental illness as another 
haunting element in the poverty syndrome# Although, as with physical 
illness, mental illness is much greater among the poor than among the 
well-to-do, it does not show on the record as soon because the poor can- 
not afford to pay for treatment as soon# As quoted from Social Class 
and Mental Xllness i 

They found that the rate of *’treated psychiatric illness” 
is about the same from the rich down through decently paid 
workers— an average of 573 per 100,000, But in the bottom 
fifth it shoots up to 1,659 per 100,000# There is an even 
more striking difference in the kind of mental illness# Of 
those in the four top income groups who had undergone psychi- 
atric treatment, 65 percent had been treated for neurotic 
problems and 35 percent for psychotic disturbances# In the 
bottom fifth, the treated illnesses were almost all psychotic 
(90 percent)# This shows there is something to the notion 
that the poor ”can*t afford” nervous breakdowns— the milder 
kind, that is— since the reason the proportion of treated 
neuroses among the poor is only 10 percent is that a neuro- 
tic can keep going, after a fashion. But the argument cuts 
deeper the other way. The poor go to a psychiatrist (or, 
more commonly, are committed to a mental institution) only 
when they are completely unable to function because of psych- 
otic symptoms. Therefore, even that nearly threefold increase 
in mental disorders among the poor is probably an underestimate. 

Apart from the material considerations of food and finances, the dis- 
advantaged have other cycle-producing problems which are an equal hind- 
rance to the possibility of their breaking away from their limited cir- 
cumstances . 

Deprived language background . It is perhaps appropriate that a con- 
sideration of the effects of deprived language background should come 
from an Englishman. Basil Bernstein (1960) contrasts restricted and 
elaborated language with much the same end in view as Havighurst (1964). 
Bernstein contends that different emphases are placed on language poten- 
tial. It is these emphases and not the level of measured intelligence 
which orient speakers to distinct and different types of relationships 
to objects and persons. Havighurst defines the socially disadvantaged 
by family, personal, and social group characteristics. He notes that the 
socially disadvantaged child lacks: 

A family conversation which: answers his questions and 

encourages him to ask questions | extends his vocabulary with 
words and with adjectives and adverbs j gives him a right and 
a need to stand up for and to explain his point of view on 
the world, (p. 212) 

This characterization would most fef^uredly extend to the adult city- 
core illiterate, but in reverse. He tends not to ask questions. His 
vocabulary lacks adjectives and adverbs. He has not sensed the right and 
need to stand up for and to explain his point of view to the world. 
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Readinig Gain and VariouB Heasuyes 



Berelson and Steiner (X964) discuss intelligence as defined and luea- 
sured by tests such as the Stanford^Binet (I# Q#) > The WecbsXer**BeXlevue> 
and the WechsXer Adult Intelligence Scale^ or WAXS* Although a contrast* 
ing view supports the flexibility of measured intelligence scores (Hunt, 
1961), it is perhaps important to note what has been the prevailing phi* 
losophy regarding Intelligence measures and success in academic subjects 
such as reading# As B<*relson and Steiner point out? 

...the tests are designed to measure what most people 
mean by ^intelligence’* or "mental ablllty"**quickness of mind, 
ability to "see through" a problem and solve it, verbal and 
numerical aptitudes, capacity to see relationships and to 
reason, etc. Furthermore, measured intelligence among chil* 
dren and adults is by no means an artifact of the particular 
test en^loyed or of testing in general. Actually the major 
tests of general intelligence have high positive correlations 
with each other, so an Individual’s position in a group is not 
likely to vary greatly with the particular test used. (op.,f,,,,cit» > 

p. 211) 

Tliey further note correlations 'between X. Q. and achievement in var* 
ious high school subjects s with reading comprehension, .73; with read- 
ing speed, .43; with English usage, .59, etc. (p. 212). And further, X. 

Q. scores are quite stable after the age of six or seven. Fluctuations 
occur, but they are small compared to the range of scores; so the 
tive standing of a child within this group is not likely to change much 

(p. 215). 

Having stated the viewpoint of many psychologists and educationists 
as well as of the general public regarding Intelligence as a fixed quan- 
tity, let us now turn to opinion and research which may point to the need 
of new measures for certain segments of the population— namely , the adult 
city-core illiterate. 

Damming and Fressey (1957) ". ..sought to construct tests wl^ content 

and tasks more natural or ’ indigenous * to adult life" (p. 315) . 
assumption was that if intelligence tests for adults actually tested the 
skills needed for functioning, alert adulthood , then the results might 
show correspondingly higher scores for adults . Their results suggested 
that, rather than deterioration, "...adults do become increasingly better 
Informed with age, if the Information tested is ’adult* information— 
rather than samplings from a dictionary or other miscellaneous matter with 
which most adults do not seriously concern themselves" (p. 319). Although 
these findings resulted from Fublic Health Service Froject M 578 MH con- 
cerning superior old people, they still provide a thought- provoking van- 
tage from which to consider the problem of testing the adult illiterate. 
For, as the authors conclude, "...should not other tests, in batteries 
for appraisal of adult abilities, also be made more appropriate to adults, 
and might they then show less decline with age" (p. 319)? 
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Brice (X965) also notes the “pressing need to evolve some field 
tests,” While Burroughs (1956) cautions lest too much emphasis be laid 
upon evaluation which he equates with measurement J “,,,to fundamental 
education as a whole, and in its significant effect on the lives of in- 
dividuals, it is doubtful whether it is appropriate and it certainly 
seems inappropriate at its present stage of development” (p, 310), 

Whittemore, Echeverria, and Griffin (1966) in a MDT study concerned 
with examining the utility of certain testing instruments as applied to 
M9TA Basic Education Classes, reconnnend three instruments as useful in 
placement and progress evaluation in reading and computational skills i 

1, Iowa Silent Reading Tests, or 

2, Gates Reading Survey 

3, Differential Aptitude Test for placement 
in computational courses* 

None of these tests has been designed specifically for use with 
adults. 

It would thus appear that although the need is great the supply is 
as yet meager. Within the last year two tests have been published* which 
will need to be tried with the many different populations called collec- 
tively ”the city core,” These do not purport to be predictive of success 
in reading. An instrument wliich might be simply used as adult illiter- 
ates register for their first class is still very much in need, 

Reading Gain and Various Factors 

Research relating to the comprehensive questions Do adult city-core 
illiterates make significantly more rapid gains in reading achievement 
when their materitls are geared to adult interests and are appropriately 
paced for the capacities of the individual rather than when such methods 
are not employed, when taught to read using the initial teaching alphabet 
than when taught using traditional orthography, and when their teachers 
are given both pre-service and in-service training? will be presented 
after a general discussion of methods and materials as they relate to the 
characteristics of adult city-core Illiterates is consideredU 

Insofar as children are concerned, the pendulum has swung to the 
point where age is perhaps not considered so critical as “readiness” in 
learning to read, where the importance of developing a positive attitude 
toward reading (attitude often suggested to be a result of the child’s en- 
vironment) becomes a more important task for the teacher than teaching 
vowel rules, and where providing effective motivation for reading can make 
the difference between a child’s catching fire in reading or not. 



^Karlsen, Bjorn, Richard Madden and Eric F. Gardner. Adult Basic Learn- 
ing Examination (ABLE). New Yorks Harcourt, Brace & World, 1967. 
Tiega, Ernest W. and Willis W. Clark. Tests of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE), Monterey, Calif. California Test Bureau (Dtv, of McGraw- 
Hill) 1957, 1963, 1967. 
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With adult iXlitetates, although ’’readiness” may he as Important to 
consider as it is with children, the age of the adult may also influence 
his ability to learn to read, Pressey and Huhlen (1957) have suggested 
that the mental prime of an individual is roughly analogous to his physi- 
cal crime* and Pressey (1960) submits that there is ”*##a slow decline in 
bSif capacity for leLning or neural plasticity after the twenties, but 
the decline may be slight for matter relevant to adult 
justed in pace and methods to adult potentialities” (p. 43). 'Che infer- 
ence might be made that not only must compensations in presentation be 
made for the neurological and physical decline which may have taken place 
in the adult illiterate, but that the materials used in teaching such 
adults must also appeal to their interests. 

Sward (1945) cites prejudice, conservatism, insecurity, defensive- 
ness, and religiosity as characteristic of adulthood and old age, lk?8t 
especially, lack of self-confidence may be a critical characteristic of 
the adult illiterate, since even in the normal population ’’Self-confidence 
is likely to decrease as a person gets into the older years.” Worry 
about finances, health, work and dependence has also been said to increase 

with age. 

It is well known that the socioeconomic backgrounds of pupils affect 
their school motivation, particularly achievement motivation (Sears and 
Hilgard, 1964, p. 187). It ims not seem unreasonable that this same gen- 
eralization holds true for adult illiterates , and thus the need for spe- 
cial motivational efforts. A new look at the role of grouping as it 
affects achievement has been taken by Thelen (1960) which may have im- 
portant implications for clabsroom organization of adult literacy classes. 
The value of intrinsic versus extrinsic motivation must also be a concern, 
in that intrinsic motivation is said to be of more lasting value to the 
individual. A teacher’s personal interest in a pupil tends to have an 
important motivating effect on the pupil. 

One may well wonder which methods and materials most effectively in- 
corporate consideration of the above factors in their presentations for 
adult illiterates. Despite the large amount of research and expository 
writing in the fields of reading and learning theories, relatively little 
research has attempted to compare the success of the various methods of 
teaching reading to adult illiterates. However, the following discussion 
will perhaps highlight the thinking of those who have led the adult basic 
education movement in the last thirty years or more. 

Adult Interests and Individualized Pacing 

Historically Gray’s (1930) Manual for Teachers o f Adult Elementary. 
Studies is of great interest to the adult basic education teacher or ^ 
supervisor. The material seems as pertinent and timely now as it must 
have been useful in the 30* s. In fact, had Professor Gray s suggestions 
on literacy then been nationally opted for instructional purposes, who 
can say how different the teacher training or literacy instruction pic- 
ture might be today. However, to this writer’s knowledge, no specific 
research has been conducted based on either the method or materials sug- 
gested by Professor Gray, But in their historical context, his 
support of grouping and of wide reading based on adult interests (informal 
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reading inateriala prepared by the teacher baaed on student experiences j 
a carefully graded basal reader which would appeal to a wide range of 
adult interests; and abundant supplementary material for class use) should 
be noted. His inclusion of specific objectives for the three beginning 
levels of literacy as well as sample lesson plans, should also be of his- 
torical as well as practical value to the literacy teacher or teacher 
trainer # 

In like fashion do both the methodology and materials developed and 
used by F, Laubach (1960) in his tremendously broad literacy fampaign 
have historical interest for the literacy researcher, baubach s 
One-Teach-One theory, if followed to its logical conclusion, has obvious 
appeal for situations in which enough social fire can be set to activate 
the learner- teachers. An interesting sidelight here might be Haggstrora s 
(1965) comments “These accounts suggest that when the poor are caught 
up in a social movement which drastically questions the bases of their 
lives, many of them develop an intense and far-ranging thirst for Know- 
ledge” (p. 148-149). As with Gray’s methods and materials, however, 
little actual comparative research involving Laubach ’s materials and 
methodology is available. But again, as with the Gray manua-, Laubach s 
Toward World Literacy is rich in suggestions for training people in the 
Each-One-Teach-One method as well as in suggestions for writing for new 
illiterates . 

Goldberg's (1951) presentation of the approaches used for teaching 
illiterates inducted into the arrcy in World War II is also of consider- 
able interest— from the standpoints of both, history and research. 

In many ways, the literacy training provided in the special 
training units represents a decided improvement over previous 
adult education programs. Evidences of this may be found in 
the care with which the men were selected for training, in the 
special instructional materials which were developed, in the 
a 11- inconclusive nature of the curriculumi in the careful selec- 
tion and training of teachers, in the frequent and periodic 
inspections which were made of the units, and, in the final 
analysis, in the percentage of inducted illiterates who were 
successfully taught to read and to do arithmetic at the pre- 
scribed level, (pp. 2-3) 

The phrase which seems most especially significant is» ’ ...in the 
care with which the men were selected for training.” Such an option is 
not ordinarily open to the teacher of the adult basic education class. 
However, since the army training program did record such phenomenal pro- 
gress with some of the trainees, it would certainly seem in order to 
consider "grouping” for instruction as perhaps one offshoot of this sel- 
ection process. And, as also suggested by the Gray manual, trainee ma- 
terials based on the needs and experiences of the men involved were in- 
cluded: 



Four different types of materials were prepared by the 
special training units for trainees: First, the basic texts 

which were developed in the early days of special training. 
Second, the supplementary reading publications which included 
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iniXitfliry subject rostter sud histoj^icel end otientstiou jnstcff*' 
iaX. Third, the workbooks and exercises in reading, arithmetic, 
and writing deveXoped for use in conjunction with the basic 
tests and suppXementary materiaXs# Fourth, the daiXy and 
weekXy newspapers prepared to keep the men informed about cur** 
rent happenings. (p» X3X) 

Robinson (X952) has reviewed the program carried out with the army 
trainees and attributes the rapid (X2 week) progress to the foXXowings 

X. high motivation 

2. 24-hour controX 

3. unXimited funds 

4. Xarge reservoir of personneX to provide weXX-prepared 

instructors and supervisors 

5. freedom of organization and appXication 

AXthough the teacher of aduXt basic education eXasses in most city- 
core schooXs might Xook wistfuXXy upon the five variabXes Just Xisted, 
attention might profitabXy be given to ineXuding those aspects of the 
arny program which could be successfuXXy adapted to the basic educati^ 
program. Student-oriented materiaXs and some aspect of grouping would 
most certainly come in this category. 

In civilian experience, four pieces of research have been undertaken 
which have relevance for this study. Hilliard spearheaded a massive at- 
tack on illiteracy in Chicago in which welfare recipients were required 
to participate. The resulting study, appearing under the title SlS 
Blackboard Curtain (Brooks, 1962), presented the educational and achieve- 
ment levels of the 680 participants by the 

1. state in which the education was completed 

2. present age 

3. type of assistance 

4. age at leaving school 

5. social profile 

In retrospect Hilliard (1963) wrote? 

There must be different educational methods for these 
disadvantaged adults, for there is little or no content or 
test material, or experience for that matter, available 
the teaching of literacy to disadvantaged adults, (p. 1037) 

The numbers of able-bodied illiterates uncovered through the testing 
conducted in this study led Brooks to note in the section "Implications 
for the Conmmity" j 

The community cannot afford this 'Isintegration of the 
family of man. Other communities of the world have Invoked 
the philosophy of the satellite for political ends. And in- 
sofar as such policy depends on mental inertia, cultural de- 
privation and militant pressurizing, it Is not confined to 
alien political arenas. It is here in America, walling off 
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comwunities like Woodlawn behind Blackboard Curtains of illi* 
teracy, denying hope, promoting dependency and draining the 
community's financial and spiritual resources, (p. 103) 

A second piece of civilian research which seems significant is that 
knovm as the Norfolk State College experiment. Brooks (1964) and Braz»lel 
(1964) have both written of the factors involved as well as what they 
considered to be outstanding successes of the program. This was a ... 
pioneer and pilot study in the training of the hard-core unemployed, un- 
skilled workers" (Brooks, p. 111). Host especially relevant to the cur- 
rent study were their findings regarding materials! 

Books and teaching materials for this type of instruction 
are almost nonexistent. The major publishing houses have been 
studying the situation carefully and if a sufficient market 
can be identified, there is no doubt that they will show what 
they can do. In the meanwhile teachers will have to spend an 
inordinate amount of time to gather material from many sources 
to be effective a«3 program planners must recognize this fact 
in computing course loads. (Brazzlel, p. 146) 

Inherent to the success of their program they feel, was the interre- 
lating of general education with technical instruction. 

It is perhaps appropriate to follow the Norfolk experiment, which 
noted the dearth of materials appropriate to this population available in 
1962, by mention of the Greenleigh report (1966) wliich examined the rela- 
tive effectiveness of four of the basic reading approaches now being used 
with the adult basic populations. These systems, as they are termed, in- 
cluded AIR (American Incentive to Read - 1959) , SRA (Reading in High Gear 
- 1964) , Mott (The Mott Basic Language Skills Program - 1966) , and 
Follett (Systems for Success - 1965). One might note that with the excep- 
tion of the AIR materials they were all published after the Norfolk exper- 
iment. The publishers did Indeed show what they could do. 

Several recommendations from the Greenleigh study have relevance for 
the current research. Regarding materials and methodology! 

1. All of the reading systems in the field test need to be substan- 
tially improved and adapted to the needs of disadvantaged adults. 

2. Better supplementary instructional materials need to be developed 
especially in arithmetic, social studies, health and the world of work. 

3. Instructional materials should not talk down to the students and 
should be devised for adult students at below fifth-grade reading level 
and extending through eighth grade (p. 17). 

From the Missouri Adult Vocational-Literacy Materials Development 
Project (Hading, 1967) came the actual materials which were chosen for 
the core of Instruction in the current project. The main purpose of the 
project was to develop materials "...for teaching illiterate and function- 
ally illiterate adults to r 4 *ad, write, and spell at the functional or 
siocth grade level in the shortest possible time" (p» 208). The findings 
of the Missouri research team pointed to the following inadequacies of 
available basic and intermediate instructional materials! "lack of 
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vocabulary and content appropriate for adult instruction, lack of modern 
content, failure to incorporate recent knowledge, concepts, and metbods 
of instruction, neglect of the vocational and daily life interests and 
motivations of adults. ••unsuitability for use in group teaching situa- 
tions’* ( ibid .) • o:helr materials purport to remedy these deficiencies 
’’...when used by trained teachers who are prepared In the use of the ini- 
tial teaching alphabet and in the teaching of reading.” 
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The initial teaching alphabet (i. t. a.) was developed for the pur- 
pose of ifl^rovlng reading instruction by simplifying and regularizing 
the traditional English orthography (T. 0.). Its roots are found in the 
belief of Sir James Fitman (1966), the designer of i. t. a., that the 
major cause of reading failure is to be uncovered not in the ’’main three 
misdirections” of reading research— teacher, materials, and method effec- 
tiveness— but in the medium of instruction used in the initial stages of 
learning to read. 

i. t. a. replaces the more than 2000 varied spellings in T. 0. with 
44 characters that contain a high degree of sound- symbol consistency with 
the 40 sounds of English. Twenty-four traditional characters are re- 
tained and 20 new ones are added. Because Fltman sought a similarity of 
shape between i. t. a. and the lower case T. 0., the new characters are 
formed by combinations of T. 0. characters or shapes that have a semblance 
of T. 0. configuration. Lower case characters only are used and capital- 
ization is indicated by making a larger size lower-case shape. Despite 
failures in certain grapheme- phoneme correspondence which result in a 
relatively minor amount of ambiguity, 1. t. a. vastly reduces the irreg- 
ularities characteristic of T. 0. As its name indicates, i. t. a. dif- 
fers from previous orthography reform in that it does not seek to perman- 
ently replace the standard writing system. Rather, it was designed to 
augment the standard system by serving beginning readers in their initial 
stage, after which it is discarded as the student makes a transition to 
T. 0. 



Introduction of i. t. a. in the late 1950’s has been followed by a 
body of research investigating the validity of Sir James Pitman’s orig- 
inal proposition. The majority of research focuses on the study of read- 
ing instruction for children. 

Results indicating differences in reading achievement in favor__of 
i« t. a . The most extensive investigation on the use of 1. t. a# was 
conducted from 1961 to 1966 by the Reading Research Unit of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education. The experimental and control 
groups were matched on school and pupil variables. Both groups used the 
same basal reader series, printed either in 1. t. a. or in T. 0. No 
teaching methods were prescribed for either group and teachers were asked 
only that they continue with their usual approach to the teaching of 
reading. Attempts were made to equalize the Hawthorne effect in both 
groups. In short, the groups wore so matched as to believe that ’’any 
differences in attainment between the two groups must be the result only 
of the change in the writing- system in which the books were printed” 
(Downing, 1968). 
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Bata from a variety of tests produced three main conclusions (Nation- 
al foundation for Educational Research, 1967) j 

1. i, t# a# produces superior results in T. 0» reading, and in T. 0. 
spelling hy the end of the third year in school. 

2. The success of i, t. a. in iroproving T. 0. literacy skills occurs 
in spite of an important setback in the growth of these basic skills at 
the stage of transition from i. t. a. to T# 0# “The T. 0. test results 
between the middle of the second year and the beginning of the third year 
of school showed the achievements in T. 0. were poorer than they had 
been a few weeks or even months earlier on the same tests in i. t. a.“ 

(Downing, 1967). « 

3. The traditional orthography of English is a serious cause of dif- 
ficulty in the early stages of learning to read and write. 



Concern about the lack of control over the teacher variable led to 
a second i. t. a. experiment in September, 1963 (Downing and Jones, 1966). 
Although the differences between the experimental and control groups of 
this experiment tend to be smaller than those between the experimental 
and control groups of the original experiment, it was concluded that the 
balance of statistical evidence in the second experiment is significantly 
in favor of i. t. a. 

The 1. t. a. Svmnosium (National Foundation for Educational Research, 
1967) presents a detailed account of the original experiment and evalua- 
tions of the validity of the research. The judgments range from Artley*s 
(1967) statement that “the Downing report presents the results of a defin- 
itive and completely objective study of the value of the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet in early reading** to Diack*s (1967) criticism of the *'oxtreme 
thinness of the research** which failed to satisfy his hope “for something 
more fundamental.** Wall (1967) reviewed and susanarized the evaluations. 
While sustaining certain criticisms that '*llroit the gcneralizabllity of 
the results** he cautiously upheld the conclusions of the experiment. 

In the United States, Megurkiewlcz (1967) showed i. t. a. taught 
children to he rated higher on the basis of instructional level at the 
end of second grade. For example, 13% of an i» t. a. group was reading 
at a 4.1 level or higher while only 5.9% of the T. 0. group was at this 
level. However, statistical differences on standardized tests did not 
offer strong evidence in favor of i. t. a. For example, the results of 
the Stanford Achievement Test in May, 1966 for a matched sample showed 
no significant differences for the Word Reading, Faragraph Meaning, and 
Word Study Skills subtests. Significant differences in favor of i. t. a. 
were found for the Spelling and Language Skills subtests. Of other pub- 
lished research, only Bosma and Farrow (1965) seem to present statistical 
evidence clearly in favor of the reading achievement of i« t. a. taught 
children. Other published research (Baker, 1966 j Dunn, Muller and Neely, 
1966} McCracken, 1966; Tanyzer, 1965, 1966a) are similar to those of 
Mazurktawicz in that while they offer partial evidence supporting the 
use of i. t. a., other evidence from the experiments shows no differences 
between the experimental and control groups. This will be discussed fur- 
ther in the next section. 
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Regultg tndtQ&tixiK no d if feydnc<i between i» t» a» taught itudentfi 
and control grouna * Tha two year studias ol i. t. a# sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education (Fry, 1967} Mazurkiewic^ , 1967} Hahn, 1967} 
Hayes and Wuest, 1967) produced no significant differences between groups 
on roost parts of tbe standardized tests used. However, it is not exactly 
correct to say that the results are contrary to Downing's findings, 
since none of these studies controlled the roaterials-roethods variables 
and sought to study only the instructional roediura. 

Tanyzer conducted two studies which yielded conflicting evidence. 

The U. S. 0. E. study (1966a) roentioned above compared Mazurkiewicz * s 
Early- to-Read Series (i. t. a.) with Scott, Foresroan and with Lippincott 
Series. The results showed the i. t. a. approach to be more effective 
than the Scott-Foresroan T. 0. system but only equal to, and on one sub- 
test inferior to, the Lippincott T. 0. system. 

Conclusions are further complicated by an earlier study by Tanyzer, 
Alpert & Sandel (1965) in which the Barly-to-Read i. t. a. series showed 
no significant differences when compared with various T* 0. groups used 
as controls in the study. 

McCracken (1966) compared first grade children using the Early- to- 
Read i. t. a. program with children using the Ginn Basal Reader Series. 

In an attempt to control for the Hawthorne effect, the classes using the 
Ginn Basal Readers were divided into classes part of whom knew they were 
part of an experimental population and part who did not. Overall the ex- 
perimenters felt that the ^perimental group did not show any clearcut 
superiority in general achievement over the control group at the end of 
first grade, although there were some significant differences. 

Research with 1. t. a« in special nopula tions . Dunn, Mueller, and 
Neely (1966) report the study of first grade underprivileged children in 
which the Early- to-Read i. t. a. series was compared with the Feabody 
Language Development Kit (PIDK) . There were three experimental groups 
and one control. One experimental group used i. t. a. alone, another 
used i. t. a. in conjunction with VWK, and a third used FLDK without i. 
t. a. 



The results showed that children receiving both i. t. a. and FH)K 
were superior to those receiving i. t. a. without PLDK. They in turn 
were superior to those receiving FLDK without 1. t. a., who were them- 
selves superior to the controls. 

Baker (1966) , Tanyzer (1966b) , and Gardner (1966) reported varying 
degrees of success with the use of 1. t. a. in remedial reading. Unfortun- 
ately, the research was not tightly designed and leaves room for question- 
ing the results. 

Studies have been done with dyslexic children (Brown, 1966), emotion- 
ally disturbed children (Barclay, 1966), and children with hearing pro- 
blems (Duffy, 1966), and speech impairments (Sharp, 1966). All have re- 
ported the successful use of i. t. a. with their populations. However, 
much of the evaluation has been subjective and only Barclay's study re- 
ports test results for a control group. 
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Research with i* t* a« and adult; populations * A study of inmates 
at the Oregon state Penitentiary was presented by Pahrman (1966)* Begin- 
ning in June, X964, 65 inmates participated in a program using i. t. a# 
After using the i. t* a. program for two years the results were compared 
with those of 158 inmates taught with T# 0. between 1961 and 1964# The 
average grade level was 1.5 for the i. t. a« group and 3.5 for tlie T. 0. 
groupj the respective I. Q#*s were 73*5 and 78.4# Pahrman found that 
the average percentage achieving a fifth grade level was 76.9 for the 
i. t. a. group and 60.1 for the T. 0. group. It took the i. t. a. group 
an average of 4.3 months to achieve a fifth grade level, whereas the T. 0. 
group required an average of 6.6 months. The mean grade level gain was 
3.2 for the i. t. a. students and 1.7 for the T. 0. students. 

A similar but smaller population was taught with i. t. a. at San 
Quentin Penitentiary (Hastings, 1966). Test results are not given, but 
the study indicated that ^functional illiterate” inmates made better pro- 
gress with i. t. a. than with T. 0. A class of 10 men is discussed in 
which five men who had previously been unable to learn with T. 0. were 
taught to read and write with i. t. a. 

i. t. a. instruction with “backward readers, i. e., those whose read- 
ing age is twelve years or less,” in the British Army was studied by 
Stevenson (1966). No test results were contained in the account of the 
study, but Stevenson concludes i “After some fifteen months experimenta- 
tion, it may be stated that i. t. a. has a very important part to play in 
alleviating reading retardation of adults.” 

In March, 1965 the Brooklyn Adult Training Center instituted an i. t. 
a. remedial reading program with adults whose reading scores were on a 
third grade level or below. After eighteen months , Hannenberg (1967) re- 
ported that standardized reading test scores Indicated that “close to 70% 
of the i. t« a. trainees leave BATC with word perception skills ranging 
between 6th and 7th grade.” This meant that “most trainees advanced 
three to four years •“ Scores on a timed silent reading test indicated 
an average gain of two years. These achievements were made within a 20- 
week remedial period# No controls were used. 

Fifty-three adult men, “most of whom could be termed illiterate and 
functionally illiterate” were used in a study by Clark (1965). These 
were welfare recipients whose median age level was 44. The men were di- 
vided into an i. t« a. and a T« 0« group. These groups were subdivided 
into four .classes each, according to the students' reading achievement 
levels. The instructional reading level for groups one and two ranged be- 
tween 0.00 - 4.00} for groups three and four it ranged between 4.01 and 
8.50. The program lasted for eight weeks. Post tests showed that the i. 
t. a. classes of groups one and two combined improved significantly over 
the T. 0. classes of the same groups in word recognition and instruction- 
al level of reading. In groups three and four the T. 0. classes did sig- 
nificantly better than the i. t. a. classes in word recognitirn and silent 
reading. The researchers coucluded that “the finding of this study sug- 
gests that i. t. a. tends to facilitate the teaching of reading to illit- 
erate and low performing functionally Illiterate adults.” It was proposed 
that i. t. a. be used with adults who achieve a pretest instructional 
reading level of 0.00 to 4.00. 
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Heding (1967) directed a project that developed a set of adult voca- 
tional- literacy materials which incorporated I* t. a# in its basic read- 
ing stage. The effectiveness of the materials was evaluated with three 
experimental reading classes of adult illiterates in the central Missouri 
area. Thirty-four students were enrolled in the classes at the beginning 
of the program on January 30 | 1967, and 18 of the original number remained 
at the end, June 15, 1967, One class received approximately 25 hours of 
reading instruction, a second received approximately 90 hours, and a 
third class received approximately 75 hours of instruction. Significant 
increases in reading performance were recorded on the pre- and posttests 
in T, 0, for the groups receiving 25 hours and 75 hours of Instruction, 

The researchers noted that the group which showed no significant increase 
in reading ability was the only class taught by a teacher with no train- 
ing or experience in the teaching of reading. Acknowledging the "inher- 
ent danger in drawing conclusions from a small sample," the investigators 
concluae: "The data tend to give support to the effectiveness of the 

materials in teaching the student to read," 

Summary , Major experimentation in Greet Britain appears to support 
the use of i, t, a, in reading instruction for children, while United 
States* studies appear to lean toward the conclusion that there is no 
clear difference between instruction for children which incorporates 
either i. t. a, or T# 0, The strongest evidence American investigators 
find which supports i, t, a, is the instructional reading levels of the 
subjects in 1, t. a, instructed groups; standardized test results on the 
whole do not offer similar evidence, A close examination of the content 
of those studies reveals the American and British experimenters have not 
pursued the same goals, Whereas Downing has sought to control variables 
so that only the instructional medium differentiated experimental and 
control groups, studies in the United States have consisted of compari- 
sons of methods , materials , and mediums within the same experiment , making 
it impossible to ascertain the clear effectiveness of i, t, a. in relation 
to other mediums. It appears that further research along the lines 
Downing has delineated is necessary before firm conclusions about i, t, a, 
per se can be drawn. 

Studies of the use of i, t. a, with adults have been limited by a 
lack of careful experimental procedures and small samplings. Although 
the results favor the use of i, t, a, in instruction with adults at the 
basic educational level, conclusions must be tempered in accordance with 
the evidence and, therefore, remain tentative pending more definitive In- 
ves tigation. 

Perhaps more detached Investigators are needed to objectively eval- 
uate I, t, a. Many are involved with I, t, a, programs or competing pro- 
grams, a number of which have been used in the studies. 

Finally in evaluating i, t, a, it might be worthwhile to consider 
some of the less measurable but nonetheless beneficial aspects of instruc- 
tion that have been noted in several of the studies, namely, freer writ- 
ing, greater classroom enthusiasm, and greater confidence in learning 
(Block, 1967; Mazurklewicz , 1966; Tanyzer, 1966a; Hastings, 1966; 
Hannenberg, 1967). 
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Pre-service and In-service fyatning 



AXthou<»h the measured effect of teacher pre-service and in-service 
training on student gain in reading is difficult to oh tain | attempts 
have been made to assess such a variable in reading research conducted 
with children. Also, certain strong recommendations have come out of 
the ilorfolk, Greenleigh, and Missouri studies regarding such consultive 
cKperiences. Adult basic education has "done without" in many areas, 
one of which has apparently been that of trained supervisory support. 
Teachers of children have cKpressed appreciation for the opportunity 
to share their woes as well as their victories with their peers (Heilman, 
1966; Reid et al, 1966; Morrill, 1966). 

At the adult level, Brooks (1964) speaks highly of the value of the 
teacher interchanges which because a regular part of the Norfolk team 
teaching approach. The Greenleigh (1966) recommendations include "... 
several weeks of preservice training" (p. IS) and "...continuous in- 
service training." Hedlng (1967) writing for the Missouri project, 
underscores the necessity of teacher training in the teaching of read- 
ing in general and the teaching of 1* t. a. in particular (p. 207). As 
one of the conclusions and recommendations to the excellent collection 
Basic Education for the Disadvantaged Adult; Theory and Practice , 

Lanning and Many (1966) note 

Pre-service and in-service training of new and experienced 
instructors should be included as a regular part of the train- 
ing system on the assumption that many inexperienced or retrained 
Instructors will be needed both to conduct programs and to sup- 
plement individual and team efforts of a relatively few exper- 
ienced adult instructors, (p. 408) 

Deutsch (1960) also speaks of the positive values of teacher’s semi- 
nars conducted over a two-year period in the experimental school. 

Fischer (1962) adds an interesting note to the plea for in-service 
training in speaking for the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA: 

In many large school systems consideration should be given 
to developing a new type of educator--a specialist in the prob- 
lems of relationships among different American subcultures. 

This person would attempt to relate anthropoldgy and sociology 
to education. He would need intensive preparation in these 
three areas and practical experience in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods. He would help to build contacts between school and 
home, conduct an in-service program for all the members of 
the staff, and assist the staff in the solution of individual 
problems • (p • 22) 

Goldberg (1951) noted 12 characteristics of the army illiteracy pro- 
gram which he felt contributed to its success. One of these was "The 
provision for pre-service and continuous in-service training of instruc- 
tor and supervisor personnel (p. 295). 
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These recommendations thus strongly support the value of including 
pre-service and in-service training as an integral part of adult as well 
as child-oriented reading programs# 

The preceding chapter has attempted to present both opinion and re- 
search relative to the three questions; 

1# What characteristics best describe the adult city-core illiter- 
ate? 

2. What is the relationship between gain in reading achievement 
and various intelligence measures? 

3# How do characteristics of the adult city-core illiterate demand 
that different methods and materials be used in teaching beginning read- 
ing? 

As noted, there are facets of each question which need closer view- 
ing* The succeeding chapters will present how this study attempted to 
approach each of the three questions and what was found# 
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chapter III? Methods and Procedures 
Introduction 



Following a description of the population and of the experimental 
sample, the methods and procedures of the research are outlined under 
three headings? Study of the Characteristics of the Adult City-coxe Il- 
literates; Methodological Study; Study of Variables Predictive of Read- 
ing Success# 

Population 

The study was undertaken in Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York, 
cities of approximately 500,000 and 100,000 population respectively# 

The Niagara Frontier, the metropolitan area embracing these two cities, 
ranks fifteenth among the nation’s urban centers and encompasses over 
1,300,000 inhabitants# 

The industrial organisations operating in the Niagara Frontier are 
numerous? There are seven General Motors plants employing nearly 20,000 
people, while 4500 are eni>loycd at Ford Motor Company’s stamping plant. 
In 1967 alone new manufacturing invested more than $100,000,000 in this 
area# In the same year, military defense orders totalling about 
$735,000,000 were placed in Buffalo plants. Buffalo is not only the 
home of Bethlehem Steel’s largest steel mill, but the city boasts of 
being the world’s largest flour-milling center, producing quantities 
greater than those of Kansas City and Minneapolis combined— over 
24,000,000 100-pound sacks were processed in 1966# Twenty- four grain 
elevators with a combined capacity of 48,000,000 bushels are in constant 
use# 



The research project was accomplished through the help of the adult 
basic education classes held in the core areas of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls— areas where deteriorating physical structures (some dating back 
to early settlement years), cramped living quarters, and other environ- 
mental deficiencies combine to produce appalling blight and obsolescence. 

There are some 72,000 functionally illiterate adults in Buffalo, 
while a corresponding number can be found in Niagara Falls. Most of 
these live in the core areas. Fortunately, the adult basic education 
programs in both cities have been long established and thus have provided 
excellent vehicles wherein to conduct research aimed at improving instruc- 
tion of adult illiterates. 

In recent yeart many programs in the Niagara Frontier have become 
active in trying to reach the undereducated and disadvantaged populations. 
Presently there is a Manpower Development Training program, a Jobs Educa- 
tion Training program, a Community Action Organization program, a Univer- 
sity Urban Center program, a University Store Front program, and a 
College SEEK program. Various Federal programs in the public schools 
(Upward Bound, for example) and such private foundations and organiza- 
tions as the Y. M, C. A. which is providing a Y-Academy program for dis- 
advantaged gifted Negro youth, are also active in the area. Although 
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most of the above-named programs are aimed at it^roving edwcati^aX pr 
grams for young people, the adult basic education program, the JET, GAO, 
and Store Front centers are all aimed at adults. 



Sample 

The experimental sample was selected from students attending adult 
basic education ciasaes in Niagara Falla and Buffalo at the basic level 
(usually not reading above 3.0 as defined by a standardized rea iog 
test) . All members of the experimental sample were over 18 years o£ 
ase, were living in the city-core areas, had an average reading so®'® 
below third grade level on the Stanford Achievement Test - Word Reading 
and Paragraph Meaning sections, and had sufficient vision to e a e 
Icsm to rosd ss tested by the Keystone Teleb inocular* 

Study of the Common Characteristic s of Adult City- Core Illiterate^ 
Experimental Fopulatipn, 

For the first portion of the research project an experimental sample 
of 207 adult city-core illiterates was chosen. This meant that virtually 
every possible student meeting the criteria for selection 
in tL sample. It should be pointed out that a number of these s^dents 
had been attending very low level basic classes previously 
months. This had the effect of building a number of residual students 
those who had not been successful in learning to read. 

As many students from the experimental population as "®*® 

given the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) , teltor Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale (UIS) , Davls-Eella Games (DEG) , The Experience Inventory (El) 
and the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) - selected subtests. 

T esting for Intelligence and potential . 1. Wechsler Adult Intel- 
llgence Scale (WAIS) . The WAIS was chosen because of its ability to 
measure general academic potential. According to the 
"the WAIS stands alone... as a paragon of ?"telligence tests, and 1 
been quite effectively used by Plant and Lund (1958-59), and by Mall, 
Markl, Ford and Ziegler (1962) as a predictor of academic success. It 
seems likely that It samples knowledge, comprehension, and performance 
factors of iimiortance for academic learning for adult Illiterates, it 
Is an individual intelligenee test and takes approximately one hour and 
15 minutes to administer. 

Tlie advantages of the WAIS may be itemized as follows! (a) Highly 
respected among professional clinical psychologists; (b) well standar - 
ized; (c) provides both verbal and performance subscale scores; Cd) in- 
dividually administered, thus allowing for more accurate following of 
directions; and (e) has been shown to be as ubeful a predictor of academ- 
ic performance as any other test of this type. 

After 55 WAIS teats had been adm inistered it became apparent that 

^Facsimiles of the DEG and the three forms of the Experience Inventory 
may be found in Appendix A. 
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few subjects were achieving any correct answers after two consecutive 
misses on the following sub tests* Bloch Design* Picture Arrangement* 

Object Assembly. Further checking revealed that only four subjects had 
so scored. Therefore, it was agreed that the administration of these 
three sub tests might be discontinued after a subject had made two consec- 
utive errors. The four test e’iceptions mentioned above were rescored 
according to this new policy. 

2. heiter Adult Intelligence Scale (lAIS). The LAIS was included 
because of its purported ability to measure the academic potential of 
handicapped individuals. Loiter has attempted to construct a test com- 
mon to all races, incorporating better and more comprehensive non- 
language materials. In considering the illiterate city-core adult as 
culturally deprived, an evaluation of his knowledge and performance 
factors provided by the LAIS thus might furnish additional valuable in- 
formation. The LAIS is an individual intelligence test and takes approx- 
imately 40 minutes to administer. 

Preliminary examination of LAIS results revealed almost no achieve- 
ment on the Pathways subtest if scored according to manual Instructions. 

In order to gain any information from the sub test an adjusted scoring 
procedure was employed (see Appendix) . 

3. Davis-Eells Games (DEG)# The Davis-Eells Games was chosen be- 
cause it is a group intelligence test in pictorial form with no reading 
reejuired. The items were designer to cover real-life problems and it is 
a measure of social learning maturity. Since it is designed to attempt 
to remove socio-economic differences from the test situation and to meas- 
ure behavior in problem situations, it appears to hold promise as a 
measure of pertinent knowledge and performance factors* Administration 
of the DEG takes approximately one hour. 

4. Experience Inventory (El). The El individually administered to 
each of the city-core illiterates was included to provide background in- 
formation about experience, knowledge, interest, and performance factors. 

The items on the inventory were designed to (a) identify the subject, 

(b) sample the possessions he has, such as telephone, television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, etc., (c) sample the subject's general functional 
knowledges related to his possessions (Suppose your telephone was out of 
order. I*3hat would you do?) , (d) sample certain operational knowledges 
concerning time, direction, orientation, ability to gain meaning from a 
map, and costs of common items, and (e) to sample his reading-associated 

interests. 

The inventory in its original form was constructed by Don A. Brown 
and Norman D. Berke for use in Berke's doctoral study (1967). Certain 
revisions of the original inventory were made for the current study. 

Samples of the various El's used in this study and the rationale for ad- 
justments may be found in the Appendix. The instrument used for the adult 
city-core illiterate (ACCI) population differed from the Borke-Bro^m instru- 
ment in the Tollowing respects i 

In the section designated "reading-associated interests," adjust-^ 
ments were made in the presentation of the book title choices because it 
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was felt that the ojriginal listing provided neither equal nor systematic 
representation of the various areas Judged to be of most interest to this 
population. Accordingly, all of the titles used in the original El were 
sorted into the sIk major categoriess (a) Children’s stories, animal 
stories, humor 5 (b) sociology, history, civics 5 (c) ’'how-to,” self-improve- 
menc, jobs, health; (d) religion; (e) sports, adventure, travel; and (f) 
science. Titles were added to those categories not evenly ores en ted. 
These titles were then randomly sorted so that subject areas were equall> 
and systematically represented. In all instances, titles were fictitious 
and were constructed to represent as nearly as possible only one of the 
above categories. 

A consistency check was made among the six professional staff mem- 
bers involved in the testing. The results of this consistency check 
showed that 75% of the items were categorized similarly by all six of 
the staff, an additional 18% of the items were categorized similarly by 
all of the staff except one, and four more titles were categorized simi- 
larly by all except two staff members. (See Table 1.) 

Table 1 

Consistency of Subject Representation of 

Book Titles 

As Judged by Six Professional Staff Members 



No. of Titles Similarly 
Categorized by Staff Members 


% 


Staff Members 
Concurring 


45 


75 


6 


11 


18 


5 


Jt 


JL 


4 


60 


100 





In March, as review was made of the El’s gathered, items were clar- 
ified with the examiners so that administration and scoring of the instru- 
ment could be as uniform as possible. These Includedt (a) Being sure 
that the subject knew that the question "By whom were you raised?" meant 
whom they lived with as children. Answers indicated that the subject may 
have lived with both parents but answered "Mother" only when questioned— 
an answer with interesting social implications, perhaps, but not the data 
sought in this particular question, (b) Stressing levels at which each 
brother and sister was reading rather than just recording the highest 
reading level of brothers or sisters. Thus, if the subject was one of a 
family of ten children the reading performance of his siblings might 
have been recorded as follows! three sisters were able to read letters; 
two were able to read the Bible; two brothers were able to read and write 
name only; two were able to write letters; none were able to read the 
Bible. It was felt that getting the information in this fashion provided 
a better picture of the true reading climate of a family rather than just 
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getting highest reeding level of ajUL brothers and highest level of jyi 
sisters, (c) Scoring of the El room maps. As the room maps were 
viewed it was seen that both the number of objects and the relationships 
of the objects would need to be considered. Accordingly, a system was 
devised whereby subjects received credit for*, a certain minimal number 
of objects included in each mapj the quality of understanding of rela- 
tionships between those objects j a total number of objects included 
which could allow extra credit to those who included more than the min- 
imal number of objects j and a total of these three scores. Derailed 
discussion of the criteria by which these room maps were scored is in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 

Visual testing . The short form of the Keystone Teleblnocular Vi- 
«u^ Survey was administered to the subjects in order to determine those 
who would not have been able to learn to read because of severe diffi- 
culties with nearpoint vision. The Keystone short form provides a pass/ 
fail test for hyperphoria, nearpoint fusion, and usable vision with both 
eyes tested individually and together. 

The Keystone test is estimated to screen 75% of those needing vi- 
sual correction. As a rough screening measure it is cotsidered to be 
far superior to the Snellen chart and at least as good as any in its 
particular field. Administration takes approximately five minutes. 

Achievement testing. The Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), Vriroary 
1 Battery, la ^ commonly used test for grades 1 and 2. It is designed 
for administration to children *s populations but is often used with 
adult populations as well. 

The SAT in any of several forms was accepted as the pre- and post- 
test criterion measure for the predictive variables. Since it has been 
the practice of the Buffalo Adult Basic Education Program to administer 
two sub tests of the SAT, Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning, with the 
resulting subtest scores averaged to give what is then called an average 
reading score, this procedure was followed in the research testing to 
identify the sample population. Students scoring below a 3.0 level as 
a mean score for the two sub tests were classified as illiterates and 
were Identified for further testing with the sample population. 

Initial tests were administered by classroom teachers. Posttesting 
was carried out by the research staff, often with the assistance of the 
classroom teacher. 

Achievement testing for the first year's study took place in October 
of 1966. Post tests for that year were administered when each class com- 
pleted 200 hours of instruction. Because the standardized reading test- 
ing was done in different schools by school personnel, it was difficult 
to control the forms of the SAT, and, as a result, the'-e were eight dif- 
ferent forms used during the term of the project. 

Collection of the data. Collection of the data for the study of 
adult city-core iliiterate^^^^^^^ began in the latter part of 

October, 1966 and continued on through the month of July, 1967. Data 
were collected in Buffalo in schools 6, 18, 41, S3, Woodlawn, and the 
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adult literacy pilot program at 98 Wiaspear Avenue# In Niagara Falls 
the schools were the 13 th Street School and the 93rd Street School# 



The data collected for the adult city*'Core Illiterate control group 
were gathered from schools 6, 18, 41, 53, 82, Woodlawn, and Bennett auult 
education classes where the students were working on at least a 7th or 
8th grade level. The comparison group data for the child city-core-begin- 
ning readers were gathered from first grade classrooms in schools 41 and 
53, while the child non-clty-core-beglnning readers were tested in 
schools 64 and 66# Data for all control groups were gathered in the 
spring of 1968 within the Buffalo public school system# 

The two 8cr«iening measures were the Stanford Achievement Test, Word 
Reading and Paragraph Meaning sections, Primary I Battery, and the 
Keystone Telebinocular Visual Survey. The SAT was administered by the 
regular staff of the Buffalo and Niagara Falls adult education division. 
Personnel arc selected in both these systems to do th« necessary testing 
at 100-hr# intervals of instruction# In a few cases in Niagara Falls 
an Instrument other than the SAT was used to measure reading growth. In 
those cases the regular instrument employed by th® school district was 
used to ascertain reading level for the research project# 

The Telebinocular Visual Survey was administered individually to the 
subjects. The short form of the test was given to test nearpoint hyper- 
phoria, nearpoint fusion, usable vision with both eyes singly and together. 
In two caseSf one«*oy©d individuaX® war® included in tbs «tudy bacauaa It 
was felt that although the binocular test was not applicable to them 
tb®y had sui!£ici6nt vision to ba abla to laaim to i?aad| wbicb ot couira® 
was the purpose for the visual screening. 

The experimental data were gathered from the administration of the 
WAIS, the LAIS, the DEG and the El. Tit® first two of these, the WAI8 
and LAIS, were administered individually to various subjects. It was 
necessary to train the research staff in the administration of these in- 
struments. This was done at the beginning of the research project in 
October of 1966. The EX was similarly adrfnlstered as an individuaX mea- 
sure although no special training was necessary on the part of the admin- 
istrators before giving the test. The DEG was a group test which was 
administered to small groups of the students at a time. It was found to 
be extremely helpful to have one administrator for each seven or eight 
students when administering the DEG due to the difficulty of certain 
portions of the test. The arithmetic subtest was particularly difficult 
for tho sbudonbs and directions bad to be continually clarified# 

Three research assistants, the research associate, and the director 
of the research project were involved In the adralnistration of all teats 
except the SAT. Insofar as possible, the Individual measures were par- 
celled out to members of the research team in such a way that they 
might become proficient in their administration. Three members of the 
research staff were graduate students, all having considerable exper- 
ience working with disadvantaged people. The research director and re- 
search associate were staff personnel at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo, both having had experience in test administration, in clinical 
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wrk, at various reading centers, and at reading clinics. 

All data were recorded for a visual survey and later punched for 
submission to con^uters in the University Computer Center. 

A number of problems were encountered in the collection of the data 
in regard to intermittent attendance on the part of the subjects. It 
was not at all uncommon to complete most of a test, only to have the 
subject absent ^or the neKt two to four weeKs before the test could be 
completed. Some tests had to be left incomplete because of dropouts. 

The data from all subjects were included in the study even though 
certain test scores were missing. The data were processed by using a 
pairwise correlational routine (Missing Data correlation routin(^!.yBMSX) 
to allow the inclusion of all subjects. This particular program was 
made available through the State University of New York at Buffalo Re- 
search Computing Center. 

The length of time it took to administer the full number of tests 
posed something of a problem in the first school in ^ich the research 
team began to work. In part this was due to the newness of the team in 
handling the tests, but the tests were nonetheless quite time consuming. 
Some of the subjects eKpressed a reluctance to complete the testing ses- 
sions. It was found necessary to shorten the Experience Inventory and 
to take whatever steps were necessary to shorten the total time of admin- 
istration for all of the measures without doing damage to the collection 
of iuqjortant data. The success of the efforts were testified to by lack 
of difficulty regarding length of tost administration in other schools. 

No very sophisticated statistical treatment was necessary for the 
analysis of the data which were received from the initial portion of the 
research project. Since this first portion of the study is to describe 
the people who live in the city-coi,e area in terras of their identity, 
their performances, their knowledges, and their interests, an attempt 
was made to set out the data in tabular form including both raw scores 
and percentages. 



Obviously related to this is the comparison between the experimental 
and the control groups. 

Control Population 

The experimental population was compared with control groups com- 
posed of 96 adult city-core literates, 113 children from the city-core 
area who had completed approximately one year of reading in the first 
grade, and 94 children from fringe or suburban areas who had completed 
approximately one year of reading instruction in the first grade, on the 
basis of responses to the Experience Inventory. 

The Experience Inventory was revised for use with the control samples, 
retaining sections dealing with the subjects* familial backgroun d (par- 
^t(s) or parent-surrogate (s) in the childhoodHiiome, number of siblings) 
hoM^readlng environment (the reading ability of the various members of 
the childhood family, whether or not any member of the childhood family 
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read to the subject regularly i and, in the case oi the adult samples, 
the reading ability of the present family, and whether or not they read 
to the subject regularly) , functional knowledges (the ability to inter- 
pret a single map, right-left orientation, directional orientation, and 
temporal measures such as days in a week, months, and seasons in a year) , 
and reading interests measured through the matched choice instruments 
with responses representative of various interest areas. Obviously, it 
was necessary to change the format of the presentation for administra- 
tion to children. When possible, questions were pictured rather than 
written, writing was typed in primer type, and place markers were pro- 
vided for the first grade subjects. The most important change, how- 
ever, was that the control samples were given a group rather than an 
individually administered instrument, a saving for both subjects and 
staff. 



It was the opinion of the research staff that the results of the 
group administration were valid measures of the areas tested except for 
those questions which dealt specifically with children’s perceptions of 
the ability of their parents to read, and their report of how often 
parents or siblings read to them. Data gathered from certain portions 
of the Experience Inventory submitted to the control population were 
placed in tables for ease of contrast with experimental population data. 

Methodological Study 



Furnose 

The purpose of the methodological study was to test whether or not 
it was possible to Increase the learning rate of adult illiterates over 
that customarily expected, and specifically over that evidenced by the 
control classes. In order to do this the initial teaching alphabet was 
used as a teaching medium, adult-interest materials were used (construc- 
ted to provide proper pacing for adult learning rates), and teacher train- 
ing anc consultant help was made available. It was not the purpose or 
possibility of this exploratory research to identify precisely which var- 
iable was responsible for gains. However, in looking at these four 
highly Interrelated variables the hope was to see whether any combina- 
tion of variables might be able to increase the learning rate of the 
adult basic education classes reading at such very low levels. 

Sample 

The experimental sample for the methodological study was drawn from 
Che same general pool of students as the initial portion of the study. 
These were all adult city-core illiterates reading at less than third 
grade level. Although the Initial num1>er of the research sample had 
been proposed as 60, only 58 students were enrolled. Twenty-seven of 
these completed pre- and posttesting. There was a total of three classes 
in two schools— 41 and Woodlawn— all three of which met during the eve- 
ning hours. Both schools are in the city-core area and each has offered 
adult basic education classes for several years. The selection of the 
classes was based on the following considerations. 



AIX ol ttie aduXt basic education teachers whose students had been 
incXuded in the testing during the first year of the study were invited 
to participate in three pre-service iseetings scheduXed for September 28, 

29, and 30, X967* Based on their interest and wiXXingness to participate, 
four teachers were to be chosen. Eight teachers responded to the initiaX 
invitation to attend these meetings. 

At the fast pre-service meeting ail of the teachers were asked to 
pXace their negative or positive indication of participation in an enveX- 
ope marked with their names so as not to infXuence each other’s decision. 
After the staff had oKamined these responses it was found that six 
teachers were wiiiing to join in the research, (One teacher couXd not 
because her students were now beyond the point where i, t, a, was needed. 
Another indicated a very heavy daytime schedule but said she wouXd be 
wiXling to participate if needed,) Since the previous totaXs of these 
six cXassrooms equaXled the number of students sought in the study, i, e,, 
60, it was decided to include all six teachers. Eater, however, two 
teachers from one school were dropped; one because her principal felt 
that the spread in her class would be too great '■o accommodate the new 
alphabetic medium, and the second because the teacher preferred not to 
teach the basic classes. A third teacher, who was scheduled to parti- 
cipate in the classes until well into November, was ultimately not able 
to do so because of shifting enrollments within his school. Finally, 
therefore, three teachers with a total enrollment of 39 worked with the 
new materials and method,^ 

Inclusion of students in the program thus became a practical con- 
sideration in which all students were selected ^diose teachers were able 
to participate in the program. Table 2 describes in greater detail some 
of the demographic characteristics of the subjects involved in the second 
year study. 

Teaching Medium - 1, t« a. 

The principal variable in the treatment of the experimental popula- 
tion was the use of the initial teaching alphabet as an alphabetic medium. 
Since such a medium had not been used in the Buffalo Public Schools in 
^e adult education division, it afforded the possibility of as clear an 
experimental contrast as possible. The i, t, a, further recommended it- 
self because it greatly lessens the need for teaching phonic rules and 
principles. Its inbuilt cue consistency generally uses one grapheme for 
each phoneme of the English language. Research done with children has 
indicated that it is possible to move to a more sophisticated level of 
material more quickly whan using the i. t, a. These advantages seemed 
significant in the choice of the i, t, a# 

Various difficulties were encountered in using the i, t, a. Many 
mater"* <?ls had to be written, transliterated, and produced; teachers had 
to be trained in the use of the new medium; and the students had to be 
conditioned to the unusual appearance of the i, t. a, symbols. 



^he eventual second-year enrollment of 58 was achieved as new students 
enrolled in the three classes throughout the year, 
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Adult«center©d M&Wi&ls 



There are two different philosophies involving the use of the ini- 
tial teaching alphahet. One, associated with Sir James Fitman and 
Albert Hazurkiewicz , makes special use of the Early-to-Read Series in 
the XJnlted States, The other school of thought is that of Dr, John 
Downing, who has been associated in this country with i, t* a# experi- 
ments conducted by the University of Chicago and the University of ms- 
souri. The research project at the University of Missouri, conducted by 
Heding, Ames and Artley, produced a basic language program for adults 
in the initial teaching alphabet. This becaise available during the 
summer of 1967, and seemed appropriate for the Buffalo I, t, a, experi- 
ment, This added a second variable, however. These Missouri Materials 
were adult-oriented whereas some of the materials used with the control 
groups were child-oriented. 

Facing 

It became obvious after beginning to use the Missouri Materials 
that a broader horizontal program was needed for the Buffalo population. 
Additional materials were produced to properly pace the program for the 
adult learner. This introduced a third variable, proper pacing, not a 
consideration during the instruction for the control groups using the 
more standard materials. 

Teacher- training and Consultation 

In order to make use of the I, t, a, , teacher training and consulta- 
tion were necessary throughout the course of the experimental classes , 
thus introducing an additional variable, assistance and instruction for 
the teachers, which had not been available to the control groups. 

Testing 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning 
subtests, was administered to the subjects at the beginning of their 
instructional period, at the end of 100 hours of Instruction, and again 
at the end of 200 hours of instruction. These objective data as to the 
gains made by the experimental sample were augmented by four more sub- 
jective measures of improved reading ability , The first of these was the 
observation on the part of the consultants as to the performance of the 
students of the various classes. The second was the use of a tape-record-^ 
er to record various class members as they read at the beginning of the 
year and again toward the end of the year, A third measure was the es- 
timation on the part of the classroom teacher as to the progress which 
had been made, and the last was the reaction by the various students as 
they were interviewed at the end of the year. 

Limitations 

As has been previously mentioned, the problem of Intermittent attend- 
ance caused a good deal of difficulty and disruption in the methodological 
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study# Adult Basic Education classes usually &m operated on a contin- 
uous enrollroent policy which means that the students may enter at any 
time. This meant that in some extreme cases a student might enter the 
research class at the l50-hr# point rather than starting at the begin- 
ning of the 200-hr# period of instruction# Furthermore, students drop 
out of the adult basic education classes frequently with little feedback 
to teachers or supervisory personnel as to the reasons# In the future, 
some means for handling both of these situations needs to be implemented 
so that willing enrollees are not put off either by fear as they enter 
the classes or lack of interest if they need to drop out for a short 
time. 



Another limitation was the achievement tests used# 

The tests are child-oriented and use vocabulary normally found in the 
basal readers. When these tests were used to test the performance of 
the illiterate subjects working in materials at an adult-interest level 
and using adult vocabulary, it was the opinion of the research staff 
that the tests were Inadequate to measure reading growth# An item 
analysis of one of the posttest measures revealed eight items which were 
unduly difficult for the city-core adult illiterate population# Some of 
the difficulty lay in variation in regional pronunciation, and others 
lay in the ambiguity of the related illustration. Although the diffi- 
culty was not so marked with the paragraph-meaning portion of the test, 
there were three alternate choices which the research staff agreed were 
unsatisfactory in considering the linguistic needs of the adult illit- 
erates in this study. In all then, the experience with the juvenile 
standardized achievement tests points strongly to the need for using 
standardized tests aimed at adult populations# 

Data Analysis 

Kean test differences of pre- and posttest results were compared to 
similar differences made by the control group. These differences were 
t-tested for significance at the .01 level of confidence. The subjective 
measures were not statistically treated but will be presented in tabular 
form in Chapter IV. 

Materials Production 



A number of materials were produced in the course of the study in- 
cluding 30 pages of comprehension exercises, 61 pages of ‘stories,* 27 
pages of visual discrindnation exercises, 25 pages of 'wider reading,* 20 
pages of songs, and 49 pages of adapted reading from such sources as the 
Bible, biographies of famous people, poems by Langston Hughes, and mis- 
cellaneous selections. A total of 212 pages was produced in addition to 
those provided in the original Missouri Materials. 

Study of gredictive Variables 

The same experimental population was used for this portion of the 
study as for the first portion of the study related to adult city-core 
illiterate characteristics. The SAT in any of several forms was accepted 
as pre- and posttest criterion measures for the predictive variables. 

The initial tests were administered by classroom teachers. Posttesting 
was carried out by the research staff often with the assistance of the 
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the classroom teacher # Fretcstirig for the first year*s study took place 
ifi October of 1966* Posttests for that year were administered when each 
class completed 200 hours of instruction* The pre- and posttests for the 
second yearns methodological study were administered in October, 1967 
and May, 1968 respectively# 

During the first year study the same measures of potential—the WAXS, 
LAIS, DEG, and EX were given* Correlations were confuted between the 
variables derived from the instruments and reading success measured by 
the Stanford Achievement Test, Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning sub- 
tests, and also measured by teacher estimation of the ability of the stu- 
dents to profit from reading instruction# This data is presented in 
Chapter XV. 

A regression analysis was then run to determine which combination 
of variables was most predictive of reading success. The variables were 
weighted to increase the predictive value of the regression equation* A 
great number of delays were encountered in the confutation of the regres- 
sion analysis due to difficulties with programs , with computer time, 
with missing data, and due to a major relocation of the computer center 
during the time that the treatment of data was being carried on. A com- 
putation of the regression equation by hand would have been insurmount- 
able and it was necessary to rely on the computer to handle the 40 vari- 
ables which were submitted in order to select the best possible combina- 
tion of weighted variables for predictive strength. These unforeseen 
difficulties surrounding the development of the regression equation 
caused a change from the original plan which had been to validate the re- 
gression equation derived from the original sample of 207 subjects on the 
second year *8 methodological sample of 60 subjects. The preparation of 
the regression equation was delayed until it was too late to test the 58 
students who had been involved in the second year of the methodological 
study. 
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Chapter IVi Findings and Analyses 

As the Study drew to a close, it hecaroe clear it would be inadvis- 
able to include all findings in the report for fear of inundating the 
salient features with peripheral figures and statistics. Instead, the 
attempt here will be to relate only those findings most critical to the 
main thrust of the investigation. 



The chapter's outline follows the same headings as those used in 
the study's overall scheme, i, e.j Coiranon Characteristics of Adult City- 
core Illiterates, Methodological Study, and Identification of Predictive 
Variables . 

Study of the Common Characteristics of Adult City-core Illiterates 



In this segment of the study the Experience Inventory, WAIS, LAIS, 
and DEG were used to describe the common characteristics of the adult ex- 
perimental sample. They were identified as illiterates on the basis of 
their performance on the SAT Word Analysis and Paragraph Meaning sections, 
which when combined gave a mean score of less than third grade level. 

They were then screened with a Keystone Telebinocular test in order to 

ascertain if they were able to see well enough to be able to learn to 
read. 

Experience Inventory— Experimental Population 

The Experience Inventory was completed by 157 subjects. Certain 
portions of the inventory were completed by larger numbers of subjects, 
and items under the identification and description were filled in for 
202 of the 207 subjects in some instances. 

General i dentification of subjects. The information contained in 
Table 2 indicates that the average age of the subjects was 46.6 years, 



Table 2 

Demographic Characteristics of Sample; 
Number, Age, Mean Number of Years in Buffalo Area. 



Descriptive Data 


Results 


N® 


207'’ 


Average age 


46.6 (S.D. * 12.2; range » 18-81^ 


Average number of years 
living in this area° 


17,4 


Note.— El question on which these data were based; «How long have 
you lived in this area? 

a--N designates total number of respondents in this and all follow- 
ing tables. 

b— 110 male; 97 female. 



c--See Appendix for more complete data. 
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which points up the difference between this population and that of the 
usual Job corps Center, or some of 

grams aimed at school dropouts and youthful ilj“«ates. The population 
of this study is notable for its maturity. Although of the 

population was from age 18 to age 81, the standard deviation of 
dicated that the major portion of the population lay from 34 to 58 ye 
of age, not notable for clusters at either end of the age scale. 

It might be noted that this population represents an age at which 
jobs become more difficult for those with a poor education, /t seems 
likely that this and similar groups have felt the economic 
falls upon the illiterate when he loses his job because of faltering 
physical ability in his middle-age years. This is more true of men than 

of women in the population. 

The women, for example, may have begun literacy training an age 
when children no longer demanded care at home. Some _ 

classes, however, either made arrangements for leaving their children at 
home, or on rare occasions, brought the children to school with them. 
Nevertheless, in many cases family obligations had somewhat lightened. 

An additional finding in Table 2 indicates that the mean number of 
years in this area was 17.4. This would seem to indicate that the popu- 
lation being trained did not recently immigrate to this part of the 
try nor immediately seek literacy training. For the 
in this area for some time before looking to the school district or to 
other agencies for help in gaining literacy. This contradicts the opin- 
ion that the ABE classes are peopled by recent immigrants from the south- 
eastern part of the United States. 

B irthplace of sample. It becomes obvious through reference ^ Table 
3 that the major portion of the population came from the south. Only 

Table 3 

Demographic Characteristics of Sample; 

Birthplace of Subject 




Note.--M on which these data were based] ’'place of Birth?” 



four percent of the population came from non-English speaking countries. 
This proportion would undoubtedly have been higher except for the stipu- 
lation that the study be restricted to those who were able to speak En- 
glish sufficiently well to take the WAIS, UIS, DEG, and El. It is of 
considerable interest to note that 95% of the sample was born in parts 
of the country other than the east, even though the average number of 
years in residence was over 17. 
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Table 4 ©bows 85% of the men and 72% of the women to have been 
reared by parents or step-'parents, leaving some 15% of the men and 28% 

Table 4 

Demographic Characteristics of Sample; 

Who Raised the Subjects 



Parent (s) or Surrogate 



Sex 


Parents 


step- 
parent 
&, par't 


Grand- 
parent (s) 


Aunt & 
Hncle or 
Cousins 


Sisters 
& Bros. 


Friend 


Wise. 


% of male 
(N*91) 


79 


6 


6 


2 


2 


0 


4 


% of female 
(N»83) 


67 


5 


4 


5 


0 


5 


13 



Note.«-EI question on which these data were based; ”By whom were you 
raised?’* 



of the women to be reared by other than parents. The girls, more than 
the boys, seem to have been reared more frequently by friends or unusual 
combinations of adults. 



Table 5 

Demographic Characteristics of Sample; 
Did Subject Have All He Needed to Eat? 



Frequency 


Responses 


% of Men 
CN«87) 


% of Women 
(N-81) 


Combined % 
(N-168> 


Always " 


68 


63 


65 


Usually 


24 


22 


23 


Seldom or Never 


8 


15 

M M A j>l 


12 



Note.— El question on which these data were baaed. "Did you have all 
you needed to eat? (always « usually - seldom ~ never)" 



As shown in Table 5, when the subjects were asked if they always had 
enough to eat, 65% replied affirmatively. Twenty- three percent indicated 
they usually did, while 12% said they seldom or never did. 

There is little way of knowing the general quality of diet available 
to the subjects, the amount of protein, fcr example. In interviews held 
during the end of the second year of the study, most subjects indicated 
they usually had meat from chickens, hogs, or cattle, and that vegetable 
gardens were common around their homes. If quality of diet were consid- 
ered, it is possible even a higher number than the 12% who recall seldom 
or never having enough to eat, may have suffered from malnutrition when 
youngsters. 

Childhood reading environment. When subjects were asked how well 
members of their immediate families were able to read, their responses 
showed (Table 6) that there were no significant differences between the 
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reading abiXifciea oi their fathers and mothers. The figures reflected, 
however, that the sisters learned to read better than the brothers. The 



Table 6 

Subject's Childhood Reading Situation? 
Reading Ability of Immediate Family 



Family member 


Sub.lect’s iudgement of family’s 


ability to read 


% of Men 


% of Women 


Combined % 


A. Mother 


N « 69 


N « 56 


N » 125 


(1) Read & write name 


15 


25 


20 


(2) Read & write letters 


4 


0 


2 


(3) Read from the Bible 


81 


75 


78 


B. Father 


N » 44 


N R 30 


N " 74 


<1) 


18 


20 


19 


(2) 


2 


3 


2 




80 


77 


79 


C. Sisters 


N » 70 " 


N » 57 


N » 127 


(1) 


3 


5 


4 


(2) 


3 


4 


3 




94 


91 


93 


D. Brothers 


N » 66 


N « 52 


N ■ 118 


(1) 


15 


17 


16 


(2) 


3 


4 


3 


. (3) 


82 


79 


81 


E. Other 


N « 10 


W - 16 


N - 26 


(1) 


10 


19 


16 


(2) 


0 


6 


4 





90 


75 


81 



Note.--EI question on which these data were based? ’’About how well 
were the members of your immediate family able to read? Rcac, and write name 
Read and write letters to people, Read passages from the Bible?” 



subjects Indicated that 93% of their sisters could read well enough to 
read passages from the Bible, while only 81% of the brothers could do so. 



Table 7 

Subject’s Childhood Reading Situation? 
Relative to Whom Subject Felt Closest 



Relative 


Responses 


% of Men 
N - 42 


% of Women 
N ■ 36 


Father 


52 


56 


Mother 


7 


17 


Other 


41 


28 



Note.“«EI question on which these data were based? ”To which of the 
relatives in your childhood home did you feel closest?” 



These subjects were also asked to identify the childhood relative to 
whom they felt closest. ^ Table 7 shows that the closest identification 



^This question was added after about half of the El’s had been given. 
Thus, the great difference in N between this and other tabulations. 
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was overwhelmingly with the father# It 
that their identification with the less 
their disinterest or lack of ability to 



may be presumed, but not proven, 
literate sex may have increased 
profit from reading instruction. 



Table 8 

Subject *8 Childhood Reading Situationj 
Reading Level of Relative to Whom Child felt Closest 




Reading level 
of relative 



% of Men 
m » 51) 



% of Women 
(n » 39) 




A related question asked the reading level of 
they felt closest. Twenty-two percent of the men “"'‘ 23/, of ^>'e women 
Indicated they felt closest to a person who was only 
write his own name (Table 8). Seventy-eight percent of the 
of the women indicated they identified with a person who was able to read 

from the Bible. 



Table 9 

Subject’s Childhood Reading Situation; 
Chief Cause of Reading Difficulty 



Sex 


.Tudttment of Causes of Reading Diff 


Lcultv 


t> i 
(0 0 
•0 JK 

<y 

<u w 


1 

school ; 

available | 


N 

r4 O 
« I? 

a 0 . 
S" 
.STS 

a. A 


b3 

S 

s 

fo4 

M 


& 

S 


w 

M 

P 

U 

«dt 0) 

U w 

S'i 

<a iH 

0. »o 


Parental 

disinterest 


Forei^ri born | 

1 


1 
i4 0 

Q Pi 
o Pi 
(U w 


Misc. or 
inappropriate 


cd 

ij 

0 

H 


Male 




" iT 1 


“l4 


■ 6 


5 


„n , 


5 


4 


2 


3 


110 

iiBiiir-T^TTinrT 




34 


13 


9 


10 


7 




4 


2 


1 


10 


95 


j. It# 1 1 nw Ac V . 

Combined 


88 


24 


23 


16 


"'12' 


u 


§ 


6 


3 


X3 


205 



Note.— Multiple responses were permitted. 

Note.— El question on which these data were based; “What was the 
chief cause of your reading difficulty; a. personal disinterest, b. par- 
ental disinterest, c. no school available, d. poor teaching, e. illness, 
f. needed at home, g. miscellaneous, h. foreign-born." 



Subject’s ludgment as to his chief cause of reading difficulty . A 
tabulation of the subjects’ assessment of the cause for their illiteracy 
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appears in Table 9# An examination of tbe table indicates some interest- 
ing findings. The chief reason cited by the sample as causative of their 
reading problems was that they were needed at home. Eighty-eight out of 
the 205 gave this as a reason why they had not continued on in school. 
Almost as interesting is the lack of indication that poor teaching caused 
the reading difficulty. It seems likely, however, that their deprived 
background would make it is^ossible for them to assess adequately t!ie 
reading instruction carried on in the school. But even beyond this, 
there appears an obvious lack of desire on the part of the subjects to 
attack the schools as the cause of their literacy problems. More of them 
indicated ”no school available*' rather than "poor teaching" as being re- 
sponsible for their difficulties. As a matter of fact, the next largest 
category after "needed at home" was "no school available" which 24 suo- 
jects out of 205 selected as their reason for illiteracy. Twelve subjects 
said they lacked the ability to learn to read, and 11 indicated that when 
they were children they were uninterested in reading. 

Generally, however, the subjects saw economics as the cause of their 
illiteracy- -either they were needed at home or they had to work. Togeth- 
er these reasons accounted for over half the total responses. 

A breakdown between the sexes shows that the men more than the 
women were subject to the economic pressure of either having to work or 
being needed at home. Sixty-eight males indicated one or the other of 
these categories, while only 43 females did so. On a percentage basis, 
this means that 62% of the men cited these pressures as opposed to 39% 
of the women. 



Table 10 

Subject's Present Reading Situation: 

Reading Ability of Those in Present Family Situation 




Note.— El question on which these data were based: "In your present 

family situation, can anyone read?" 



Present reading environment . When the subjects were asked if anyone 
in their present family situation was able to read, 34% of the men and 
41% of the women Indicated that no one was able to do so (Table 10) . 

Of the 66% of the men uho indicated soniaone could read, 45% responded 
that their spouse could read, and 35% said they had a child who could read 
(Table 11). The women, on the other hand, indicated that only 17% of 
their spouses could read, and 45% indicated they had a child at home who 
could read. 
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Table 11 

Subject’s Present Reading Situations 
Identification of Those Who Can Read 



Reader 


N 


% of Men 
(N - 91)_ 


% of Women 
cn » 82> 


Combined % 
(H « 17.3.1- 


Spouse 
Children 
Other relatives 
in home 
other 


55 " 
69 

19 

19 


45 

35 

12 

15 


17 

45 

10 

6 


32 

40 

11 

11 

vmii? oifusiint 



Note#— 



family situation, can anyone read? 

Note.*'«»lIultiple responses were allowed 



It is difficult to assess the statistics sufficiently so as to 
understand the meaning of the 17% male spouses who could read# 
possible that this low figure is partially due to the large proportion 
of women in the sample population who live without a 

this accounts for a sizeable number of the cases reported, the illiteracy 
among male spouses is extremely high# 



Table 12 

Subject’s Present Reading Situation 
How Often Subject is Read To 



Frequency 


Responses 


*% of Men % of Women Combined 7. 

(N « 91> (N ?■ 83) * 12^- 


Much 

Seldom 

Never . - - 


25 24 25 

29 25 28 

46 51 48 ^ 



Note.— El question on which these data were based: ”Do they read 

aloud to you?: Much, seldom, never?” 



This question was followed by one asking whether or not any of those 
living in the home read aloud to the subjects. Twenty- five percent of 
the men and 24% of the women indicated that they were often read to, but 
46% of the men and 51% of the women indicated they were never read to by 
other members of the family (Table 12). 



The next item on the Experience Inventory asked what materials were 
read to those subjects who indicated they had other members of the family 
who read to them on occasion. As shown in Table p, 23% 
were read to from the newspaper, 20% from the Bible, and 18/. from books, 
while 13% indicated school books, and 10% magazines. Other items read to 
them Included mall and letters • 
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Table 13 

Subject*® Ftesent Reading Situaticn? 
What ia Read to Subject 



Materials Read 


** Responses 


N 


% of Men 
(N » 91) 


% of Women 
(N “ 83) 


Combined % 
(N » 174) 


Newspaper 


40 


27 


13 


23 


Bible 


34 


19 


15 


20 


Boohs 


31 


14 


17 


18 


School Boohs 


23 


8 


15 


13 


Magazines 


18 


10 


8 


10 


Mail, letters & misc. 


18 


12 


6 


12 



Note.— Respondents could select more than one category. Figures above 
often represent umltiple responses. 

Note.— El question on which thes^ data were based; “What do they read 
to you?; Newspaper (sports, funnies, news, ads, other), Bible, Magazines, 
Boohs, other.” 



Why sublects wanted to learn to read. The subjects were also ashed 
why they wanted to learn to read. The question was open-ended. In or- 
ganizing the responses afterwards (see Table 14) , it seemed apparent that 



Table 14 

Subject*8 Present Reading Situation; 
Reasons Why Subject Wanted to Learn to Read 



Reasons 


R 


esoonses 


Man 

(N-ID 


Women 

fN»83) 


Total 


Combined % 
ftl-m) 


To get more education 


43 


32 


75 


43 


To get a job 


31 


22 


53 


30 


To learn special shills 


24 


25 


49 


28 


To read newspapers & for travel 


14 


20 


34 


20 


To read the Bible 


7 


11 


18 


10 


To read to my children 


3 


8 


11 


6 


Other - - 


19 


8 


27 


16 



Note. --Respondents could select more than one category. Figures above 
often represent multiple responses. 

Note.--EI question on which these data were based; ”Wliy do you want to 
learn to read?” (to get a jobj to read the Bible; to read to my children; 
to get more education; for pleasure; to understand the news/to be better in- 
formed; other.) 

most could be categorized as; (a) In order to got a job, (b) to read the 
Bible, (c) to read to children, (d) to get more education, (e) to read 
newspapers or travel, (f) to learn special shills, or (g) other. The 
largest category of responses included 43% of the subjects who chose to 
indicate their reason for wanting to leam to read as the opportunity to 
get more education. Another large number* some 30%, suggested they wanted 
to learn to read in order to learn special shills. Twenty percent wanted 
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to read tlio nawspaptrs, and for travel inforroationt Ten percent wanted 
to read the Bible. SiK percent wanted to learn to read in order to read 
to children, and 16% selected some miscellaneous category. 

The combining of the three most notable responses indicated that 
they wanted to learn to read in order to be better educated, to get a 
better job, and to learn special ski) Is— all highly utilitarian responses. 

Parents* occupation. The subject was asked the occupation of his 
parents, and the responses were categorized in terms of the language in- 
volvement of the occupations supplied. As shown in Table 15, 56% of the 
men and 68% of the women indicated that their parents were employed in 



Table 15 

Jobs Held by Subject *s Parents? 
Categorized by Degree of language Involvement 



Degree of language 
involvement 


Jobs held bv parents - sublects’ 


responses 


% of Men 
(N * 88) 


% of Women 

m ■ 80) 


Combined % 
(N - 168) 


Little 


56 


68 


61 


Some 


28 


16 


23 


Much _ _ 


16 


16 


16 



Note.— The categories ’•little,’* ’’some,** or ’’much” represent the amount 
of language Involvement in jobs such as? faim^lng, fishing, logging, etc., 
— (little) j labor, machine operation, carpentry, mechanic , etc. ,— (scse) ; 
service— cook, nurses* aid, hospital orderly, etc. (much) • 

Note.— El question on which these data wore based? ’’Occupation of 
Parent (s) or Guardian (indicate for each when given)? father, mother, 
other?” 

occupations In which there was little language involvement. A total of 
61% of the subjects indicated that their parents had been involved in 
such occupations as farming, fishing, trapping, or logging, in which there 
was little chance of communication or practice in conversational skills 
with other individuals. 

Some 28% of the men and 16% of the women indicated that they had 
parents who were occupied in lines of er^loyment which included some lau- 
gMSgs involvement. Sixteen percent of both roan and women indicated they 
had parents who had been employed in occupations providing much language 
involvement. This usually meant service employment such as housework, 
working as a porter on the railroad, or some other occupation in which 
conversational skills and language development were important. 

Jobs held by aublecta. Subjects were then asked what sort of jobs 
they had held. The responses were again categorized in terras of little 
language involvement, some language involvement, and much language involve- 
ment (Table 16). It is interesting to note that although the parents were 
largely employed in occupations needing little language involvement, the 
major portion of the male subjects were involved in some occupation ^ich 
necessitated some language involvement. When tabulated in terms of the 
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Table 16 

Jobs HeW by Subjects 

Categorized by Degree of Language Involvement 



Degree of language 
Involvement 


Total no. of all lobs held 


3V subiocts® 


Men 

m » 891 


Women 
fN « 78) 


Total 
(N » 167) 


Little 


7 


3 


10 


Some 


83 


kl 


125 


Much - 


20 


53 


73 



Note#— El question on which these data were based s *'What hind of jobs 



have you had?** 

^he figures entered under total number of jobs held colunns represent 
a composite of jobs held by any given subject rather than number of subjects 
holding a particular type of job# 

terms of the highest category of jobs held by each of the subjects (Table 
17), only 1% of the men and 3% of the women indicated that the highest 
job they had held had been one in which there had been little language 
involvement# Some 76% of the men and 29% of the women indicated that 



Table 17 

Highest Category of Jobs Held by Subject: 
Categorized by Degree of Language Involvement 



Degree of language 
involvement 




Results 




% o£ 
m »»89> 


% of Women 
m - 78) 


Combined % 
(N - 1675 


Little 


1 


3 


2 


Soma 


76 


29 


55 


Much 


23 


68 





Note.— El question on which these data were based: *'What kind of jobs 

have you had?** 



they had been involved in some occupation where there was some language 
involvement, and 23% of the men and 68% of the women indicated they had 
been involved in occupations in which there was much language required. 

It seems obvious that the adult city-core illiterate has had to make a 
major change in occupation in contrast to the occupation held by his par- 
ents. He now finds himself employed in positions in which a large amount 
of language involvement is needed. 

Possessions, functional knowledges, and general knowledges* A sub- 
ject *s possessions and his ability to make use of those possessions wete 
considered in the Experience Inventory. Also, tue subject's ability to 
obtain information from his environment and some general knowledges were 
explored. It was felt that findings from these areas might be of value 
not only in identification of common characteristics, but also in the 
development of predictive variables. The results from these portions of 
the inventory are explored in the following section. 
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Table 18 

Possessions; Percentage of Sample Who Owned Radio, 
TV, Telephone, Phonograph, Gar 



Possession 


Response 


% of Men 




% of Momon 
_ (M-83X 


Combined % 
(N»174> 


todio 


83 


90 


86 


TV 


76 


85 


80 


Telephone 


66 


66 


66 


Phonograph 


S3 


48 


51 


Car 


37 


17 


26 



Table 18 presents the findings regarding subject possessions* Sixty- 
six percent of both men and women indicated that they had a telephone. 

All subjects were ashed whether or not they knew what to do if their 
telephone was out of order. Table 19 indicates that 82% of the men and 



Table 19 

Functional & General Ihiowledges: 

Percentage of Sample Who Gave Correct Responpas on functional and 
General Knowledge Questions of the Experience Inventory 



functional or General 


Responses 


Knowledge Examined 


% of Hen 


% of Women 


Combined % 


Ability to handle malfunctioning 
telephone 


(N-9i) 

82 


(H-83) 

84 


(N-my 

83 


^owiedge of comonly used telephone noa; 
information 
operator 


(N-88) 

56 

52 


(N«82) 

62 

65 


^-i7d) 

59 

58 


Knowledge of approximate cost of 
car insurance® 


(N«9l) 

75 


(N*83) 

42 


(N-174) 

58 


Correct knowledge of 
phono;;raph speeds 


(N»91) 

SO 


(N-83) 

45 


(N*174j 

47 


Correct knowledge of 
refrlKerator temperature 


(N-91) 

17 


(N-83) 

10 


ftl-174) 

13 


Knowledge of where to 
borrow money 


(N*91) 

96 


(N-83) 

96 


(N«174) 

96 


Displayed correct time orientation; 
days in the week 
months in year 
seasons in year 


(N-90) 

81 

84 

42 


(N-83) 

65 

80 

41 


dl-i73) 

73 

82 

42 



Note.— See Experience Inventory in Appendix for questions on which 



these data are based. 

^$100- $400 per year accepted as adequate response. 

84% of the women made an adequate response in indicating they would con- 
tact the telephone con^any. It would seem that for an adult illiterate 
to use the telephone it would be necessary for him to make use of the 
operator and to call information, since he cannot road the numbers from 
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a talephone book* Theirefore two itoms were lncXw4edi in tlie test of gen- 
eraX knowXedges (a) What number wouXd you caXX for information? , and 
(b) What number wouXd you need to caXX the operator? As represented in 
TabXe X9, approxiwateXy 56% of the men "'nd 62% of the wosfen indicated that 
they knew the correct number to caXX fot information# Fifty- two percent 
of the men and 65% of the women indicated the correct response for calX- 
ing operator# Since 65% of both men and women had earXier indicated that 
they had a teXephone, it is interesting to note that 4X% couXd not recalX 
the number to diaX for information, and 42% couXd not dial the correct 
number for operator# The testing situation itself may explain this pecu- 
liarity# If the subjects were actually placed in the position of dial- 
ing the telephone i?*ather than having to recall the numbers from memory 
they might have performed differently# 

Twenty-six percent of the subjects were found to possess a car 
(Table 18). When asked how much annual car insurance might be expected 
to cost, 75% of the men and 42% of the women made reasonable estimates 
(Table 19)# 

When the subjects were asked whether or not they owned a television 
set, 76% of the men and 85% of the women indicated that they did have a 
set (Table 18)# Eighty- three percent of the men and 90% of the women 
also indicated they had a radio# To check their functional knowledge 



Table 20 

Functional Knowledge: Percentage of Sample 

Who Responded to How to Handle Bad Radio or TV Program 



Nature of Response 



Would not object 
Contact station - radio or TV 
Inappropriate response 
Contact someone outside home 
Don’t know 



Results 



% of Men 



CN»91> 


(N-83) 


20 


18 


12 


16 


9 


11 


7 


11 


42 


27 



% of Women 



Note.--EI question on which these data were based: "If you felt that 

a TV or radio program was bad{ that is, that it might hurt or offend someone 
whom would you call to complain to?" 



relative to television or radio, they were asked whom they would call to 
complain to if they felt that a TV or radio program was bad, that is, 
that it might hurt or offend someone# The breakdown of data as indicated 
in Table 20 shows that a sizeable number of both men and women, even when 
pressed to do so, would not risk the perceived dangers in registering a 
complaint# 

Another possession examined was the record player# Some 53% of the 
men and 48% of the women indicated they did have a record player (Table 
18), but when asked at which speed they usually played their record player, 
half the men and less than half of the women were able to indicate any 
one of the customary phonograph speeds such as 33, 45, or 78 (Table 19)# 
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Originally subjects were asked whetber or not they had reirigerators# 
It turned out, however, that virtually every subject either had a rofrig** 
erator or had some arrangement in which he was able to use the refriger- 
ator. So the response to this particular possession item was deleted 
and the functional knowledge question which was included asked? "Approx- 
imately how cold in degrees does the non- freezer part of the refrigerator 
get?" A range of 32® to 50° was accepted as adequate. Only 17% of the 
men and 10% of the women gave an ^.dequate response (Table 19). Many un- 
usual responses were given which indicated a logical approach to the 
question but inadequate information on which to base a proper response. 
Some replied that since 100° hot was very hot, they would suppose that 
since it was quite cold in a refrigerator, it was probably 100° coldi 

Although almost everyone owned a refrigerator, almost no one owned 
his own home. Therefore the possession question was deleted and the 
functional knowledge portion of the item asked where people might borrow 
the money to buy a house. It was interesting to note (Table 19) that 96% 
of both men and women were able to indicate that a bank was the logical 
place from which to borrow the money. Only 4% made inadequate responses. 

M is^ortant skill in the modem environment is the ability to tell 
time either in terms of hours, days, months, years, or seasont. The sub- 
jects were asked how many days there were in a week. Eighty- one percent 
of the men were able to respond correctly and only 65% of the women were 
able to do so (Table 19). Eighty- four percent of the men were able to 
correctly identify the number of months in a year, and 80% of the women 
were able to do so. forty- two percent of the men and 41% of th*^ women 
were able to identify the number of season*: in the year. 

Since certain reading authorities have indicated that rhythm and the 
ability to tap a particular rhythmic pattern is sometimes associated with 

Table 21 

functional Knowledge: fercentage of Sample 

Vdto Responded to Rhythm fattems 



Responses 




Results 




% o£ Men 
(N-90) 


% of Women 
(N-83) „ 


Combined % 
(N*173) 


Neither correct 


22 


17 1 


20 


Correct to A only 


16 


29 


22 


Correct to B only 


8 


12 


9 


Both correct 


53 


42 


48 



Note.— Rhythm fattern A: Two long and two short taps (LL SSS)j Rhythm 

fattern B? Two short and three long taps (SS ILL), 



Note.— El question on which the^e data were based: "Listen to this, 

and then tap as I have done." 



ability to learn to read, two simple tapping codas were administered to 
the students. In the first code two long taps followed by three short 
taps were given. In the second, two short taps and three !ong taps wore 
given. Twenty- two percent of the men and 17% of the women were unuhle 
to Imitate cither response correctly (Table 21), while those* able to imi- 
tate the pattern were 53% of the men and 42% of the women, 
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When the subjects were tested to see whether or not they could cor" 
rectly identify their right hand, 97% of the inen and 99% of the 
couXd^do so acLrately (Table 22). They were then tested to 
or not they cbuld identify directions. The following set was given them. 

Table 22 

Functional Knowledge; Fercentage of Sample 

« « . «« « 1 ^ma 





Correct Responses 


Identification Items 


% of Men 

(N - 91) . 


% of Women j 
(N » 83) i 


CofRbxn@u 4 
(N » 174) 


n<eht* tvam left 


96.7 


98.8 _1 


97.7 


T) traction east 


42.9 


36.1 


39jl6-„ 


Direction after change 
of oositlon 


44.0 


24.1 


34.5 


Correct route from house 
to school on small map 


74.7 


45.8 

yx;i 


60.9 

lY.n 


*kailroaa markings on smaii map 
Directions from school to 
lake on small map 


25.3 


22.9 


24.1 


#facament of Su^nio ln"gn5= 
* tlon to Canada 


80.2 


65.9 


73.3 


Placement of Buffalo in rela- 
tion to Chicago 


48.4 


52.4 


50.3 


placement of iSufifaXo In rela- 
tion to Georgia . 


80.2 


i 

76.8 1 78.2 



Note.— El questions on which these cara were uaBisu. ™ 

north! point tl the right. At «’>iVlr.ction ar^ou p^nt^ are 

now facine north. If you were to walk one block, then cum to your l , 

"hat direction would yL be facing?"! "Thia i« a map of a 
haps similar to the arac where you live. Now just suppose y®“ ^’J® . 
little town, lot's protend you live hero. Now »how “ ^ ^ 

you would most easily be able to get to tl»a sohool which is here (po.nt^^^ 
on the map. Show me where you think the railroad io located. ^ I 

direction would you walk to go from the school to ®^® ^®J'®’-„ £ Canada, 

the united States, would you find Buffalo (P°^"ting) above (North) of 
or below it, to the right or left of Chicago, above or below Georgia? 



"Vcu are now facing north, point to the right. In which direction are 
you pointing?" Only 43% of the men and 36% of the women could corraotly 
Identify the direction east in that set (Table 22). 

They were next given a set in the following fashion! "Tou are now 
facing north. If you were to walk one block then turn to your left, 

Lt Erection wouU you be facing?" Only 44% of the J4% of the 

women could correctly identify direction after such a change of position 

(Table 22). 

'Ehf. subjects were next tested on their orientation to maps and charts. 
Thev were given a map of a small town and asked to pretend that they 
lived in a house in the upper right-hand comer of the »ap® 
then directed to show the way in which they could most easily get to th 
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scliool located in another portion of the map (aee AppendiK). Seventy- 
five percent of the men hut only 46% of the women could correctly identify 
the proper route (Table 22), They were next asked to indicate the rail- 
road which was given on the map with the traditional crossed-line marking. 
Seventy-four percent of the men and 71% of the women were able to cor- 
rectly do so (Table 22). When they were asked which direction they would 
be walking if they went from the school to the lake shown on the map, 25% 
of the men and 23% of the women were able to make correct responses. 

It may well be that the men could more adequately identify the 
correct route from the house to the school because of greater experience 
in driving cars and using maps. However, their knowledge of railroad 
markings and directions was not particularly better than the women sub- 
ject’s, but they were far better in ability to trace the route on the map. 

The subjects were given a map of the United States and Canada and 
asked to find Canada, Chicago, and Georgia in relation to Buffalo, New 
York. Eighty percent of the men as opposed to 66% of the women could 
correctly identify Canada’s position. Forty-eight percent of the men and 
52% of the women could correctly identify Chicago’s position. Eighty 
percent of the men and 77% of the women could correctly Identify Georgia’s 
relative position. The more sizeable number of men who could identify 
the location of Canada may again be due to the fact that it is within 
local driving distance, and ijien may have had greater experience follow- 
ing maps to get to Canada.* ° 



Table 23 

Functional Knowledges Fercentage of Sariiple 
Who Correctly Responded to Tasks Dealing With Room Maps 

N«174 



Items 


Median number 
correct responses 


Maximum possible 
score 


identification items 


6.0 


6 


Relationships 


3.5 


6 


No, of Objects 


6.5 


unlimited 


Total score 


16.0 


unlimited 



In the portion of the Experience Inventory in which the subjects 
were asked to draw an outline of the room in which they were located, and 
to identify various objects within that room, the number of objects and 
the relationships of the objects to one another were recorded and tabu- 
lated. The median number of correct responses was recorded for the iden- 
tification of items, the relationships between items, the number of objects, 
and the total score. These are to be found in Table 23. Several attempts 
were made to make use of the Information gained but there seemed to be no 
correlation between gain in reading and ability to respond to the task of 
drawing a room map. 

Reading interests. One of the most Interesting portions of the Ex- 
perience Inventory dealt with the expressed reading interests of the 
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subjects# Six "interest categories" were established? (a) Children, 
Animals, and Humor? (b) Sociology, History and Civics? (c) Family and 
Self-improvement, Jobs, and Health? (d) Eeliglon? (e) Sports, Adventure, 
and Travel? and (f) Science and Math# 

Titles were selected as previously described in Chapter III to rep- 
resent each of these categories# The instrument was constructed in such 
a fashion as to match each single category against every other categopr 
twlc 0 « Diffsrsut titles were used in eacli matched choice f For eKantplei 
the two titles chosen to represent Category 4 (Religion) were The Story 
of the Cross and When Adam Walked With God# When this category was 
matched against Category 6 (Science and Math) the subject was asked to 
choose between the title The Story of the Cross (representing Religion) 
and the Story of the Stars (representing Science)# The second time 
these two categories were matched the subject was asked to choose between 
the title When Adam Walked With God (Religion) and How Science Saves 
Lives (Science). (The percentage of choice for each title appears in 

the Appendix#) 



Table 24 

Experience Inventory; Book Titles 
Mean Percentage of Selection of Each Categos^ 



Category 

family & self-improvement, jobs, health 
Religion 

Sociology, history, civics 
Science 

Sports, adventure, travel 

Children# animals , humor_ 



Mean % of selection 
81 
73 
53 
40 
33 

20 



In Table 24 the mean percentage of selections for each category gives 
an index of how frequently each category was chosen. These figures re- 
flect that Category 3, (Family, Self-ifi?>rovement, Jobs and Health) is 
ranked first with an 81% selection (see Table 24). Religion was chosen 
73% of the time to give it a ranking of second. Sociology, History, and 
Civics had a 54% rating which provided a ranking of third. Science was 
fourth with 40%. Sports, Adventure, and Travel, fifth with 34%# Children, 
Animals, and Hus^r last, with only 20% selection# 



In any three of these treatments Family, Self-improvement, Jobs, and 
Health always remained first, Religion always remained second, and Chil- 
dren, Animals, and Humor always remained last in frequency of choice# 



An interesting comparison of the constancy of these choices is repre- 
sented in Tables 23-A and 25-B in which the percentage of subjects choos- 
ing titles representing each of the categories on the first half of the 
measure was compared with the percentage of subjects choosing titles for 
the various categories on the second half of the measure* As each cate- 
gory was m£itched against each other category twice it provided a means of 
double checking the selection of one category against the other. An exam- 
ination of Tables 25-A and 25-B shows that of the 15 possible pairings of 
one category against another there was a shift in preference only three 
times. These occurred when Category 2 (Sociology, History, and Civics) 
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TabXe 25-A 
Experience Inventory 
Sisibject Choice of Bock Titles 
First Half of the Measure 



Book titles 


Category 

Number 


% of Men 
(N»91) 


% of Women 
(N»8^ 


Combined % 
(N»174) 




KinR of Horses 




' 12 


13 


12' 


X f 


Our Next Fresident 


2 


88 


87 


88 




A Surprise for Oick A Jane 


1 


9 


11 


10 


2 f 


A Job I Liked 




91 


89 


90 




The Witch in the Forest 


1 


3 


5 


4 


3. 


BeinK a Better Christian 


% 


97 


95 


96 




Jokes and Funny Stories 


1 ' 


26 


23 


24 


4. 


Let’s Go To Hawaii 


5 " 


’ 74 


77 


76 




The Duck That Could Not Fly 


i 


48 


42 


45 


5. 


A Trip in Space 


6 


' ' 52 


58 


55 




Bombs 1 Bullets and Bread 


2 


■ 1'4 1 


10 


14 


6. 


How to Raise Children 


3 


86 


90 


86 




Tnese Are Your Mshts 


2 


*'’24 


11 


26 


7. 


The Life of Jesus „ 


4 


76 


89 


80 


8. 


The Story of World War II 


2 


60 


74 


67 


Hunting Stories 


5 


40 


26 


33 


9. 


Up From the South 


2 


36 


33 


35 


What Makes It Rain 


6 


64 


67 


65 


10. 


How to Have a Happy Home 


■ 3 


83 


74 


79 


Heroes of the Old Testament 


4 


17 


26 


21 


11. 


How to Eat Better 


3 


92 


87 


89 


Lost in a Cave 


5 


8 


13 


X X 


X2 # 


Better Health & Longer Life 


3 


96 


92 


94 


Fun Witli Numbers 




4 


8 


6 


13. 


Stories of the Bible 


4 


92 


94 


93 


The Winning Team 


5 


■ ' '8 


6 


7 


14. 


The Story of the Cross ^ 


4 


66 


69 


67 


The Story of the Stars 


6 


34 


31 


33 


15. 


Fishing Tales 


5 


19 


18 


18 


Science and You 


6 


81 


82 


82 



Note.— far cent ages indicate that portion of the sample which selected 
a title in comparison to the other single title with which it was matched. 



was compared with Category 6 (Science), when Category 5 (Sports,, Adventiire, 
and Travel) was compared with Category 6 (Science) , and when Category 3 
(Family and Self-ln^rcweraent) was compared with Category 4 (Religion). In 
these instances, the first time these specific categories were matched 
against one another, a preference was expressed which was later reversed 
when they were matched a second time. 



T&bl@ 25*B 
Experience Inventory 
Subject Choice of Book Titles 
Second Half of the Measure 



Book titles^ 


h 

jategory 

Number 


% of Men 
(N»91) 


% of Womenl 
(N»83) 


Combined % 
(N«174) 


Puff Gets Lost 


j . 




5 r 




^ Lincoln^ Man of Peace 


2 1 


91 


96 I 


94 

' /S 4 


««t Ani*tnEXs I lLiM& 


1 1 


23 


19 1 


21 


* 100 Wavs to Make Konev 


3 r 


77 


, — -gj f 


79 


Mv Funniest Moments 


1 1 


13 


10 1 


12 


*0* fhe Beloved Disciple 


4 1 


‘ 87 


90 1 


88 

1 


The Horse Who Couldn*t Bark 


" 1 \ 


25 


25 1 


24 


football Chsmp@ 


5 \ 


75 


75 1 


76 


Tom and Jane Help Father 


1 \ 


1 30 


'46 1 


37 


4 u, y£th Electricity 


4^ 1 


1^' '' 70 1 


54 1 


63 


Mflteh For Freedom 


2 I 


^4 


28 


r 35 


Wavs to Isrorove Your Appearance __3 1 


l'"'“ ” 56 


72 1 


65 


*TT Cnl<?=l<»i*a For Peace 


i 2 j 


33 ^ 


"28 1 


31 


* Jesus and the Woimsn at the Well_ 4 


I 67 


72 1 


1 "69 


‘To Our Greatest President 


2 





93~ 1 


90 


Dead Man *8 Treasure 


5 


g~ 


7 


1 10 


«A The Finht for Freedom 


' ' '2 


I 74 


65 


1 69 


* How the Weather is Chancing 


6 


26 


35 


1 31 


Learn to Fix TV Sets 




55 


27 


1 40 


Missionaries Paul & Silas 


4 


I "45 


73 


60 




■■■■■■ ' 3 


1 86 


90 


1 87 


Tmicbdu^wn 


5 


1'" 14 


10 


13 


Train Yourself for a Better„Job 3_ 


!' 96 


100 


98 


The Dinosaur Book 


i 6 


4 


0 


1 2 


*io The Ladder to Heaven 


4 


1 88 


94 


T 88 


Floating Down the Mississippi 


5 


1 ' 12 


6 


t 12 


JO Wlien Adam Walked With God _ 




1 63 


58 ' 


1 ' 60 


* How Science Saves Lives 


6 


T' 37 


42 


1 40 


MM Oiir Tr*lQ to Canada 


5 1 33 


88 


86 


Life in the Ocean 


6 \ 12 


12 


1 14"* 



*^AX1 titles in any given category are listed in the Appendix* 

^Nutnbers represent categorization of book titles as follows; 

1 ■ children! animals, humor; 2 • sociology, history, civics; 3 ■ family, 
self-improvement, jobs, health; 4 - religion; 5 «« sports, adventure, travel 

6 ■ science, math* 
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Tabie 26 

Experience Inventory! Book Titles 
In order of Preference in Highest QuertiXe of Subjects' Selection 



Category 


Category 

No, 


No# of tiroes 
preferred 


Family & self-iroproveroent, jobs, health 


3 


8 


Religion 

Sociology, history, civics 
Sports, adventure, travel 


A 

2 

5 


0 

5 

3 

3 

A 


Science 


6 

m 


Children, animals, humor 


% 


0 



In the top quartile of titles chosen (Table 26) , the category of 
titles chosen roost frequently, and thus the roost popular, was Category 3 
(Family and Self-iroproveroent, Jobs, and Health). It was chosen eight 
times. Next in order came Religion which was chosen six tiroes giving it 
a second place ranking. Category 1 (Children, Animals, and Humor) ranked 
in the very bottom of the order as it was not selected a single time in 
the titles chosen roost frequently. 



Table 27 

Experience Inventory! Book Titles 
In Order of Preference in Lowest Quartile of Subjects' Selection 





Category 


No. of tiroes 


Category 


No. 


preferred 


Family and self-iroproveroent, jobs, health 


3 


0 

1 


Religion 


6 


4ir 

A 


Science 


C 


Sociology, history, civics 


2 


5 


Sports, adventure, travel 


5 


/ 

8 


Children, animals, humor 


1 



Among the titles chosen least frequently, Category 3 (Family and 
Self-improvement , Jobs, and Wealth) did not appear once (Table 27). This 
gave it the highest ranking of any of the six categories. The next high- 
est ranking was that of Religion. It had only on® title which appeared 
in the roost disliked list. The interroadiate spots were filled by Science, 
chosen four tiroes in the least approved category yielding a ranking of 
third, and Category 2 (Sociology, History and Civics), which was chosen 
five tiroes, giving it a ranking of fourth. 

Among the titles chosen least frequently (Table 27) , Category 1 (Chil- 
dren, Animals, and Humor) was given the lowest ranking. Titles represent- 
ing this category were chosen eight tiroes. Category 5 (Sports, Adventure, 
and Travel) was chosen to occupy the next least- liked position* 

An exaroinatiott of the responses by the men and women in this study 
shows a high degree of similarity in their response patterns. Although 
the degree of preference varied from one pair of titles to the other, 
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the only instance in which the inen and 

was the choice hetween the titles Learn to Fix TV Sets, and Missionaries 
Faul and Silas, in which the laen favored the £ovmr, 

inenM With Elec Jicity (which the men favored more f f * 

and Ways to Iiaprove Your Appearance (which the women favored more heavily 

than **he men)# 

It must be remembered throughout this sectioi. urtat this was a self- 
report instrument. Initially the research staff raised 
the validity of the findings. Interviews during the second half of the 
study, however, seemed to corroborate the choices which were expressed 
in the reading-associated-interests part of the ® 

remains for a study of the actual selection of materials to finally and 
completely corroborate the findings, however. 

Summary. In a ccmparison of the highest and lowest q«artiles it is 
Interesting to note that both extremes of the distribution show Category 
3 (Family and Self-improvement, Jobs, and Health) and Category 4 
glon) as the roost preferred categories. Both quartlles also " 

dren*s Stories, Animal Stories and Humor, Category I, as being the least 
preferred. Although it shows poorly in the high quartlle- 
Science and Math, does better in the low quartile, ranking in third place 
rather than fifth. This is actually the only major change in the compar- 
ison of the two quartiles. ^ 

The total figures for preference of the various categories are con- 
tained in Table 28. Here it is possible to examine each category when it 
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Percentage of Subject. Choosing Titles Representing Each of the Categories 
When Forced to Choose Between Matched Fairs of Titles 



Category*^ 

Uf t f yviTiii* If* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


vini p 

1 


11/89 


18/82 


8/92 


24/76 


43/57 


2 




22/78 


24/76 


79/21 


52/48 


3 






58/42 


88/12 


95/5 


4 








93/6 


63/37 


5 __ 








■a#1 Xv thft fd 


52/48 

Lffures to tb 



Mote.— The categories to cnc ‘ Hated 

left of the slash mark-, the categories at the top of each column are listed 

to stories, animal stories, and humor 

categories, i ^ gociological. historical, and civic titles 

3 - family and self-improvement, Jobs, health 

4 - religion 

5 - sports, adventure, and travel 

6 - science and math . — 

AT 




was matched against each other 

snmed from the foregoing discussion, f 1 WhiWren s 

fl#»idom sel<®ct:@d snd never was selected in general preierence c y 

category. On the other hand, Category 3 (Family ®®“:S‘’Sinst 

Jobs, and Health) was ®^®®®" f “®ch other 

another category, and Category 4 « cateeorv 3 (Family 

classification of titles with the single exception of Category 4 trarori^y 

and Self-ii5^rovement, Jobs, and Health)# 

Experience Inventory -Control Fopulati^ 

certain critical portions the Experience Inventory w^^^ 
to control sroups composed of adult city-core literates, child cl y 
first g’-ade^students, and child non-city-core first grade 

in Chapter III, relevant comparisons were made to one or 
trol samples. 



Table 29 

Fercentage Comparisons by Bank of Reding Mo ivat on 
^of Experlme^l (ACCI) and Control (ACa) Samples 



(If Illiterates. 

^ ...r. ^ A Mii. j 3 ^ £ A tn m 



To get more education 
Job security & advance 
Learn special skills 
Understand news/better informed 
Miiicellaneouf 
Bible & relision 
Help children & others 
For Pleasure ^ <N*lW 



43 
43 
28 
20 
16 
10 
6 
0 



ZQ 11 ir_w - 

Adult City- core^ Li terat4 



To get more education 
Understand news /better inf rm d 
Job security & advance 
Bible & religion 
For pleasure 
Help children & others 
Miscellaneous 
Learn special skills 



81 

72 

44 

36 

27 

26 

13 

0 



reaponles were Toth allowed^^ encouraged. 

Mote.— Mil tipie responses weie www baaed* “Why do you want 

Note.— BI question on ^ read^bettLv" (ACCL) 

to learn to read?” (ACCI) J ’’Why do you want to learn to reau oeut % 



The control sample of adult city-core literates was asked the 
tion ’’Why do you want to learn to read bettor?” The responses 

uuoStlon wer/«at=had with ths raspon.es eo the ’=jLd?" 

adult “ty-cota iUiterate population "Why " gublafts' 

The raeponsas of the two populations are tabulated In Table 29, Subjects 

were permitted to give as many reasons for “ J®, in 

thav desired. A notable difference between the two population, xay in 

th^fact that the adult literate population S»ve f ny more resp^^^^ 
the adult illiterate population. However, much of this _ 

doub'tdly attributable to the fact that the adult ®^®y;®°f 
UAT?/ ble to read the questionnaire and thus were aware of the options. 

?SLeVas. however, ®®“ ryX'adS: 

lllltiratrMoulatira was "to get more education." This was also the 









response given ujost frequently by the edult literate population t Both 
saisples placed epjphasis on wanting to learn to read in order to obtain 
job security or Job advancement. The adult literate population 
standing news*’ and ’’being better informed” as of higher value than did the 
adult Illiterate population. 

Table 30 

Comparisons Between Experimental (ACCl) and 
Control (ACCL, CNCC, CCC) Samples s 
Siblings 



Item 


Adult 
City- Core 
Illiterates 
(ACCl) 
Nwl71 


Adult 
City- Core 
Literates 
(ACCL) 
N»96 


Children 

Non-City- 

Core 

(CNCC) 

N*94 


Children 
City- Core 
(CCC) 
N«113 


Mean number of 
brothers 


2.9 


2.6 


1.4 


1.9 


Mean number of 
sisters 


3.1 


2.7 


1.5 


1.8 


Mean number of 
siblings 


6.0 


1 5.3 


2.9 


3.7 



Response 



W0te«-"1S1 qUCBCXOn on wnioa waoBB 
did Mo you have? How many sisters did/do you have?’ 



As to the comparison with first grade children, city-core first grade 
children had an average of 3.7 siblings in their families in contrast to 
the non-city-core first grade children with an average of 2.9 (Table 30). 
Discussion of comparisons with the adult populations would be meaningless 
because obviously many of the first grade youngsters will have additional 
brothers and sisters in the years to come, whereas the adult populations 
were able to report their full family sise. 



Table 31 

l^ercentage Comparisons Between Experimental (ACCI) and 
Control (ACCL, CNCC, and CCC) Samples? 

Selected Map Knowledges 



„ ,i 


■ ^ ^'^"Responsc 


Map knowledge 


Adult 
City- Cora 
Illiterates 
(ACCX) 
N*174 


Adult 

City-Core 

Literates 

(ACCL) 

N*96 


Children 

Non-City* 

Core 

(CNCC) 

N»94 


Children 
City- Gore 

(CCC) 
N«113 ^ 


Knew correct route 
from house to school 
Got location of rail- 
road cotBpletelv correct 


617. 

72% 


65% 

74% 


80% 

56% 


41% 

19% 



Note.— El question on wnicn cntsoc u«u« ^ ~ \ t 

the little town. Mark the shortest way from the house to the school. 

an *X’ where you think the railroad is.” 
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AU four populations worn asked to mxk on a small map the shortest 
route from a house to a sehool. fhey were also to indicate where the 
railroad was located. There were not significant differences between the 
two adult populations (Table 31). There were, however, significant dif- 
ferences between their responses and the responses of the children s 
groups, and significant differences also between the two children s group 
responses. The adult populations both did more poorly on the correct 
route from the house to the school than did the children s first gra e 
non-clty-core groups. Both adult groups did better than the children 
first grade city-core group. The adult groups, however, were a ® 
score higher on the location of the railroad marking 
the non-city-core children's group was able to locate 
56% accuracy in contrast to the first grade city-core children s group 

which only obtained 19% accuracy* 

When the four populations were asked how well the members of their 
iirmediate family were, or are, able to read, they again exhibited some 
interesting differences (Table 32). Birect comparisons are impossible 

Table 32 

Percentage Comparisons Between Experimental (ACCl) 
and Control (ACCl, CNCC, CCC) ^ 

Reading Ability of Subject's Family in Childhood 



Relative 



Father could /can 
read 

Mother could/can 
read 

Brother (s) 

could/can read 

Sister(s) 
could /can 



Adult 
City Core 
Illiterates 
(ACCI) 

^ » 174 


R@0po 

Adult 
City Core 
Literates 
(ACCI.) 

N » 96 


nse j 

Children 
Non- City 
Core 
(CNCC) 

N - 94 


Children 
City Core 

(CCC) 

N « 113 


39% 


69% 


97% 


86% 


49% 


72% 


94% 


96% 


57% 


C 

84% 






68% 


92% 







Koto.— El question on which these 
were/ore the members o£ your immedi.te fwlly able to reed? 



between the children's groups and the adult groups in this situation be- 
cause many of the children had siblings who were still of pre-school age 
and therefore unable to read. However, the siblings of the adult groups 
were generally mature and responses as to their reading ability would 
seem to be complete. The adult illiterate group reported fewer people 
able to read in their family groups on every count than the adult literate 
group. For exanmle, only 39% of the adult Illiterate group reported 
their fathers could read, In comparison 

In contrast, the children's groups reported 97% literacy for their fathers 







among the non-clty-eore ftret grade ohlXdren, and 86% literacy on the 

part of the city-core first grade children# 



In the question on the Experience Inventopr in 
elation was Ished whether or not mom in 

could read, again the picture is one which favors the adult ^ 
luHm (Table 33). ?or example, 32% of the adult illiterate population 



lable 33 

Percentage Comparisons Between Experimental (AGGX) 
and control (ACCL) Samples? 

Reading Ability of Those in Present Family Situation 



Reader 



Adult 


Adult 


City- Core 


City-Core 


Illiterates 


literates 


(ACGl) 


(ACCL) 


N » 174 ^ 


N » 96 


32% 


52% 


40% 


51% 


10% 


20% 



Spouse can read 
Child (ren) can read 

«ote.-EI qucTtion on which the.e dot# f » "^S/Xr?^rr 
family aituation can anyone read? Can your father/mother/brother(aj / 

sister (s) read?” 
home who could read. 

A coBHjarison of the functional knowledges of the four 

g "hs 

children did almoat ae well a. the two adult groups. 

the eity-cor^. first grade population had any significant difficulty wi 

the identification of the right and left hand. 

Tn contrast to this finding the adult city-core illiterate had far 

greatL difficulty with directions than did his ‘ion 

city-core area. The literate adult made the correct choice of direction 
OAy of the time, while the Illiterate adult was only able to iaentify 

tSe cLrect of the time. The f/c^lrft" 

SidfcS^^^ significantly from that level of identifi- 

cation. 
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FercentAge CoippAyiSPiis BAtwesn BxpeifiujentAl (ACGI) 
and control (ACCli, CNCC, CCC) SampleiJ 
Selected Functional Knowledges 



Kesponse 





Adult 


Adult 


Children 


Children 


Functional 


City-Core 


City- Core 


Non-Clty- 


City-Core 


Knowledge 


Illiterates 


Literates 


Core 


(CCC) 


(ACCX) 


(ACCL) 


(CNCC) 




N » 173 


N » 96 


N « 94 


N • 113 


Direct ions i 

Knows right & left 


98% 


93% 


m. 


72% 


Directions! 

Knows north & south 


40% (N-174: 


94% 


60% 


55% 


Knows correct number 




97% 


76% 


50% 


of days in the week 
Knows correct number of 


73% 


95% 


39% 


17% 


months in the year 


82% 


Knows correct number of 






50% 


44% 


seasons in the year 


42% 





*For adult city core illiterates the knowledge was of east and west 
rather than of north and south# 



In coffiparing the reading interests of the adult city-core illiterate 
group with the three control groups (see Table 35), it is interesting to 
note that the adult city-core Illiterates (ACCX) and the adult city-core 
literates (ACCIi) both avoided children* s titles# The children s city-core 
group (CCC) showed a mild preference for the children* s titles, while 
their counterparts in the suburban areas, the child non-clty-core (CKCC) 
sample mildly disapproved of the titles categorized as “children s titles. 

In the category of sociological, historical, and civic titles, the 
ACCX group chose the category approsiroately half the time. The ACCL group 
preferred this category mildly, while the two children* s groups did not 
prefer titles from this category. 

The third category of family, and self- improvement, jobs, and health, 
found strong preference on the part of both adult groups. The CCC group 
mildly preferred the category, while the CNCC group generally preferred 
not to read titles from this categoj^. 

The category on religion showed strong preference on the part of the 
ACCI group, general preference by the ACCL and CCC group, while the CNCC 
group showed some slight disinclination to read religious titles. 

Neither of the two adult groups preferred to read titles from sports, 
adventure, and travel. The CCC group showed no preference either way, 
while the GNCC group showed mild general preference for these titles. 

In science and math, the ACCI group generally preferred not to read 
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Tal?le 35 

PcrcenCasa Con^ariswi of Book Tl&Xe Choices 
Between gjcpeieipentaX (ACCI) and Control 
(ACCIi, CNCC, & CCC) Groups 





Results in fercentaaes 


— - -- 


Category Number 


Adult 

City-Core 

Illiterates 

(ACCI) 

N*100 


Adult 
City- Core 
Literates 
ACCL) 
N*95 


Children 
Non- City- 
Core 
(CNCC) 
N»92 


Children 

City-Core 

(CCC) 

N*110 


" 1 


12 


3 


6i 


60 


2 


88 


97 


39 


41 


1 


17 


10 


~ 48 


44 


3 


83 


90 


52 


56 


i 


3 


14 


64 


58 


m 

4 


92 


86 


36 


42 


1 


21 


25 


40 


50 


m. 

5 


79 


75 


60 


50 


' 1 


41 


22 


44 


62 


m 

6 


59 


78 


56 


38 




23 


29 


54 


39 


3 


77 


71 


46 


61 


"2 


26 


45 


25 


19 


4 


74 


55 


75 


81 


"T . ... .. 

2 


80 


87 


47 


43 


5 


20 


13 


S3 


57 


2 


51 


61 


40 


44 


6 


49 


29 


60 


56 


3 


60 


61 


66 


45 


4 


40 


39 


34 


55 

M m 


3 


87 


85 


47 


71 


5 


13 


15 


53 


29 


3 


95 


99 


42 


42 


6 


5 


1 


58 


58 


" ’ 4 


92 


81 


62 


65 


•T 

5 


a 


19 


38 


35 


f 


62 


50 


58 


, 70 


6 


38 


50 


42 


30 


5 


SO 


25 


44 


55 


6 


50 


75 


56 


45 



Note.— El Book Titles by category s 

1 « Children j Animals & Humor 

2 •* Sociology, History & Civics 

3 « Family and Self-Improvement, Jobs and Health 

4 •• Religion 

5 * Sports, Adventure and Travel 

6 ■■ Science 
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such titles# o:he three control groups each took different positions, with 
the ACCL group. expressing no preference either for or against the titles, 
the CCG groups preferring not to read them, and the CNCC groups listing 
math and science as preferred reading material. 

Although the degree of preference varied, the two adult groups agreed 
a great extent on their preference for the various titles# Out of 30 pos* 
Bible chances for agreement, the ACCL control group agreed with the exper- 
imental population 28 times. In contrast to this, the CNCC and CCC groups 
agreed 16 and 17 times respectively out of 30 possible chances# On the 
basis of these findings, it is possible to conclude that the interests of 
the adult city-core illiterate are similar to the interests of the adult 
city-core literate, and at some variance with the child city-core or 
child non- city- core population# 

An additional finding is that the children did not express as pro- 
nounced and stable a set of preferences as did the adults# The children 
were generally less sure what they wanted to read than were the adults# 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence 8ca_le 

An examination of Table 36 shows a remarkably even profile for the 
verbal and performance scores on the WAIS# The effects of years of illit- 
eracy show in the highly depressed score for each of the subtests. The 



Table 36 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
With Mean Raw Scores and Corresponding Scaled Score Values 



^ubtests 


Mean Raw Scores 


Mean Scaled Scores 


Verbal Scores 




C 


Information 


6#1 


5 


Comprehension 


10.9 


6 

c; 


Arithmetic 


3*2 




Similarities 


4#0 


5 


Digit Span 


7.7 


5 

3 


11 lltl V 




Performance Scores 


16,2 




’ Digit Symbol 


3 


Picture Cotnpletlon 


3*2 


/i 


Block Design 


12.1 


CS 


Picture Arrangement 


9#0 


•> 

c 


Ob lee t Assembly 


17.2 


3 . 



most depressed score lies in the Digit Symbol area in which the ability 
to do reading and writing associated tasks manifests itself# In the Digit 
Symbol subtest the subject has to be able to determine the proper symbol 
to place in each of the series of blanks, and he must make use of a pen- 
cil in doing this. Traditionally this has been a difficult test for stu- 
dents who are poor readers, and the adult illiterate is no exception to 
this rule. 
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comprehension, which is generaiXy conceived of as being a test of 
general societal good sense, showed the highest score on the test. 

Although more thorough analysis of the WAIS, LAIS, and DEG will be 
made in the section dealing with the predictive variables , a survey of 
the subtest protocols indicates a very even distribution of scores for 
the city-core sample* 



The mean verbal scores and mean performance scores on the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale as eKhibited in Table 37 show that men di 
slightly better than the women in both areas. 



Table 37 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
IQ Keans and Standard Deviations 



Item 


Men 


Women 


Total 

Population 


Verbal 


X 74.7 
S.D. 10.5 
N 77 


X 70.0 
S.D. 10.0 
M 67 


X 72.5 

S.D. 10.5 
N 144 


Performance 


X 72.3 
S.D. 12.1 
W 77 


X 70.1 
S.D. 11.2 
N 67 _ _ 


I 71.2 
S.D. 11.7 
N 144 


Full Scale 


X 72,2 
S.D. 11.0 
1 N 77 


X 67.7 
S.D. 12.8 
N 67 


X 70.0 

S.D. 12.1 
N 144 



The WAIS total verbal performance and full scale scores failed to 
achieve any higher than a .27 correlation with gain 

The test in its totality is not an effective instrument for differentiat- 
ing between subjects who learn easily and those who do not. The test is 
long and rapidly trvoves to items which are too difficult for a disadvantaged 

adult city-core population. 



Leiter Adult Intelligenca Scale 

An examination of the scores contained in Table 46 shows that although 
the WAIS has dubious value as an Instrument 

achievement of the adult city-core illiterate, the UIS wen 

ing, with the Leiter Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores not ®jceed 

ing a correlation of .23 with reading gain. An 

of the Leiter reveal that many begin at a level which is too difficult 
for even initial success on the part of the sample and the progression in 
difficulty is poorly paced. The UIS Stencil Design and Cubes sub tests 
were the two exceptions to this generalization. Both of these tests seemed 





TafeXe 38 

Leicer Adult IntaXligence Scale 
IQ Medians and Standard Deviations 




"fote.«-&S loedian scopes are presented rather than ineans due to the 

larae number of LAIS scores which fell below the norms. 

® Ho?r‘-So awndutd deviation, were po.eible for the .core, because 
the lower quartile was below the norms and therefore no varlabil y 
computable. 



to have some minor discriminative ability* In general, however, the ^IS 
proved to be an inappropriate measure for use with adult city-core illit- 
erates. (Table 38 presents the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores 

for the LAIS.) 

As eKplained in Chapter III, an attempt was made to modify the Path- 
ways subtest so that it might be more useful in testing the samp e P®P^" 
lation. This modification improved the relationship between reading gain 

and the subtest performance. 

Because so many of the scores fell below the norms of the test, it 
was not possible to establish roeiui scores for the subjects. In place o 

rn^^iaL were ctabliahad and are tabulated together with at^d- 
ard deviations for these IQ medians. Even through the use of medians it 
was often inq>ossibl8 to get scores for performance sections of the LAIS. 

In sumary, the LAIS proved to be poorly adapted for uae this 
population. What my be gained from this portion of the study is the 
understanding of how difficult it is for an adult 

be able to make meaningful differentiations at the level required V _ 
LAIS on Simllarltlas and Differences of various terms such as ' How doctor 
and nurse are alike, and how they are different" or How are January and 
Sunday alike, and how are they different?*’ 

The results on the LAIS also point up the difficulty that such a pop- 
ulation has in hearing a story, recalling the sequence, 
this story back to the examiner. It is easy to underestimate the amemt 
of training needed by a youngster or an adult before he is able to listen 
to a narrative and reproduce it effectively. It is the obee^ation of 
the research staff of this study, that this is an ability and a skill 
which has not been developed by the adult city-core illiterate. 
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Even tlie ability to i?espond to specific questions often confused, 
disturbed, and troubled the subjects. Although they understood the ques- 
tions, the difficulty level was much too high. These subjects had never 
learned to focus their attention as school children are taught to do, in 
order to be able to recall details of the story and thus handle questions 
effectively. 

As was previously mentioned, the pathways portion of the LAXS was 
extremely difficult, as was the Stencil Design and Fainted Cubes subtests. 
The letters of the alphabet and interspersed numerals which appear in the 
Pathways portion often proceeded beyond the level that adult illiterates 
know. For example, not only do they deal with the problem of interspers- 
ing the letters of the alphabet and numerals in sequential order, but 
they also deal with the problem of being able to recall the numeral »*that 
comes after 18,*' or the letter "that comes after G," This is not a mea- 
sure of potential ability, but a measure of degree of educational back- 
ground, 

Davis-Eells Games 



Although the Davis-Eells Games was constructed to yield a single full- 
scale score standardized on a children's population, for this investiga- 
tion it was felt more information could be gained by separating the four 

Table 39 

Davis Bells Games 

Raw Scores and Standard Deviations 



Sub tests 


Hen 


Woman 


Total 

Population 


Probabilities 


mi 

X 9,6 
S.D, 3.4 
N 85 


mm 

X 9.3 
S.D. 3.1 
W 79 


X 9.4 

S.D. 3.1 
W 164 


Arithmetic 


X 5.2 
S.D. 1.9 
N 84 


X 4.9 
S.D. 1,7 
W 76 


X 5.1 

S.D. 1.8 
N 160 


Best Way 


X 9.9 
S.D. 3.5 
W 86 


X 9.0 
S.D. 3.1 
N 79 


X 9.5 

S.D. 3.3 
N 165 


Analogies 


A 0$0 

S.D. 3.0 
N 86 


I 8.0 

S.D, 2.5 
N 79 . 


X 8,1 

S.D. 2,8 
N 165 


Full Scale 


X 32.6 
S.D, 8.6 
N 84 


X 31.3 
S.D. 6.9 
N 78 


X 32,0 
S.D. 7.8 
N 162 



subtests and studying the results of each of these four in addition to 
the single full-scale score. The Arithmetic subtest proved to be extreme- 
ly difficult in terms of directions and understanding on the part of the 
adult city-core illiterate population. Every attempt was made to simpli- 
fy the directions using charts, illustrations of one kind and another, 
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and various verbal techniques t In the end it was still the conclusion 
o£ those involved that the Arithmetic subtest o£ the Davis-Eells was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the majority of the research san^le to 
understand* The difficulty of the Arithmetic subtest made the results 
of generally questionable value. 



On the other hand, the f robabilities , Best Way, and Analogies sec- 
tions of the test proved to be rather easily understood by the research 
sample, and seeii^ed valid estimates of the abilities of the subjects. In 
these, the scores of the men and women varied very little. The men did 
somewhat better with the Best Ways section than did the women and slightly 
better in the Analogies , but only very slightly. Again, the superiority 
of the men on measures of potential seemed somewhat peculiar in light of 
the finding, which will be explained more fully later, that women tended 
to do better in gain scores than did men. The full scale results on the 
Davis-Eells showed the men doing slightly better, but again, the differ- 
ence was so small as to be insignificant. 

Most of the sub tests are plagued with certain items which seem poorly 
illustrated or poorly designed. In some cases the best choice was not 
clear even to members of the research staff. It is the opinion of the 
staff that the test holds promise j but certain iteiss need to be clarified, 
some items need to be deleted, and perhaps better and more profitable 
items need to be substituted. The Arithmetic subtest would appear to be 
virtually useless for this population in its present organization. 

Telebinocular 



One of the original criteria for inclusion in the experimental popu- 
lation was the ability to pass the Keystone Telebinocular Visual Screening 
Test. Telebinoculars were administered to 177 of the subjects. Table 40 
gives the results of this administration. 

Table 40 

Keystone Telebinocular Visual Screening Test 

Nearpoint 



Telebinocular Sub tests 



Hyperphoria 
Near-Point Fusion 
Usable Vision 
Both Eyes L 0 Z P C 
Right lye T Z 0 D L 
left Eve 0 P T D C 



Subject *8 Visual Ability 



Pass 



Fail 



i4r 


35 


122^ 


54 


126^ 


50 


75 


101 


64 


112 



^The subtest was not applicable for two one-eyed subjects. 



A different look at this same data is presented in Table 41 which 
presents the totals for subject *s vision. 



* 
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TabXe 41 

Total Subject Data on Keystone Visual Screen Test 



Item 


Status o; 


r Sub led 


t’s Vision 


0. K. 


Some 
Diff • 


Fail 


Missing 

Data 


Total 


No. of Subjects 


44 


133 


X 

t . ^ 


30 


208 



Ac way be seen by Table 41, 66% of tbe subjects had some vision dif- 
ficulty although only one subject completely failed the test. Unfor- 
tunately, due to pupil attrition and absences, it was impossible to ob- 
tain a test on 24% of the subjects. 

Stanford Achievement Test— Word Eeading and F aragraph Meaning SubtejM 

The SAT does not appear to be a satisfactory measure for assessing 
the achieversent of the adult city-core illiterate. The vocabulary is 
liberally sprinhled with such terms as ’’toys," "ball," "run," "play," and 
the names of small animals. It is an inadequate measure when one attempts 
to iiisess tb® xeadiiig perfowMiiic® of adults taught to us® wotds such as 
"job," "check," "work," "bus," "hire," "spend," "buy," and "time." It is 
obvious to the test taker that he knows few of the words on the test. 

The format seems childish and helps to retiind him of his inadequacies. 

In addition, the experience must seem to the test taker to take a great 
deal of his time for little purpose. 

From the point of view of the school or the researcher, there are 
even more serious objections to such a measure. The test has been stan- 
dardized on children’s populations. The norms are therefore not applic- 
able to the populations being tested with the instrument. When used to 
measure growth in reading, the test is inadequate because it is not con- 
structed on the vocabulary and concepts taught and therefore does not 
measure the growth the student has hopefully made. 

It siay be reasoned that the SAT is a fair test to use from a research 
point of view because the control group would have no advantage over the 
experimental group, or vice versa. It should be pointed out, however, 
th®t matty of th® ®ppatr®nt gains and losses ifieasurcd by such a children s 
testing instrument are not necessarily reliable differences, and that a 
large proportion of the difference between pre- and posttest scores 
be attributable to chance. Small true differences are swallowed by much 
greater error differences, making it necessary to exercise care in inter- 
preting these test results. 

In summary then, the Stanford Achievement Test, Word Reading and Par- 
agraph Meaning subtests tended, in the opinion of the research staff, to 
be Inadequate to measure change in ability on the part of the research 
sample. The tests were a poor nieasure of what the subjects were learning. 
The results point strongly to the need for good adult measures, standard- 
ized on adult basic education populations. 
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Methodological Study 



Measurement o£ Gain 

In measurement of gain for the i. t. a. methodological 
taken during the second year of the research grant > it was n ^ry 
estabUsh a®baseline against which the gains of the 

could be compared. Pre- and posttest SAT scores from subjects who parti 
cipated in the first year testing program were used as this , 

TWO hundred and six students took the pretest and after the instructional 
?^?iKrflSished X92 took the posttest. The n«an SAT 

the mean SAT posttest was 2.1. These are, of fha sat eain 

with the SAT gain rounded to .31. The standard deviation for the g 

was 0.6. 

The pretest of the SAT was given to the 58 subjects in the 

methodological study as they began thyr ^^^“^^ 10 ^^ 

program described in Chapter III consisted of teaching alp^^ 

bet, with adult materials paced to the learning rate of adult f° 
illiterates and combined with a program of pre- and in-servloe teacher 

training. 

The initial administration of the SAT was in traditional orthography. 
After 100 hours of instruction a second instrument, printed 
tial teaching alphabet, was administered. After 200 hours, the subj 
were again tested with a test printed in traditional orthography. 

The test results at the end of the year showed no significant dif* 
ference between the gain score made by the 192 subjects in ^^® 
group during the first year of the project and the gains made by the 
i! t! a. melhodological group of 58 subjects. The mean gain for the con- 
trol group was *31 and for the experimental group, .35. 

There were differences, however, in the subjective measures which 
were collected. The most striking to the research staff, who °^®®^®® 
classes both years, was the change in attitude of the * 

The opportunity the 1. t. a. afforded to read higher- concept 
an earlier level seemed a factor in the heightened interest. Although 

students sometimes objected to the i* t. a. type size, 

add new materials to their notebooks so often, they reacted positively to 

the content of the materials. 

It was also observed that the reading performance of the experimental 
group sutpassed that of the control group of the previous 
opinion was supported by supplementary measures of gai^iJ The taped ^^®d- 
Ings made at the beginning and end of the year ^^®^® 

after 200 hours of instruction. At the beginning of the 200 hours of in- 
struction iQOSt had not been able to read easily within the first ten 
pages of the first level book of the Missouri Materials. In contrast, 
following the 200 hours of instruction, the majority of 

able to begin the second level of the Missouri Materials. Some had already 
gone far beyond that. 
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The three teachers experienced in working in adult basic education 
programs ielt that in the main, the students had made excellent progress. 
Naturally} their estimations varied concerning the progress of individual 
students, but generally they felt the progress made had been greater than 
that seen in previous groups. 

Each student in the experimental population was interviewed after the 
i. t. a. methodological study. Out of the 58 students, only one voiced 
negative comments. This was a student who came into the program after it 
had begun and thus had some difficulty accoimnodating himself to the new 
alphabetic medium. The other students felt the program had been extremely 
valuable and several expressed strong support for both the materials and 
the instruction. 

An additional measure of comparison made use of the gain figures for 
the three classes involved in the research study during the initial or 
control year and during the second or 1. t. a. experimental year. In 
spite of much turnover in the adult education classes , a sufficient number 
of students were found to make a general comparison between the gains of 
the flrst^year students and those of the second , or experimental year. 

The overall total showed that in the school year 1966*67 , using the pre* 
and posttest results of the SAT, 40% of the classes recorded a loss, 4^. 
showed gains, and 14% made no change. During the i. t. a. experimental 
year, 1967-68 only 19% showed a loss, 46% made gains, and 35% showed no 
change. 



Limitations 

One limitation in a methodological study is the difficulty of con- 
trolling variables which may affect the outcome. Obviously the greatest 
variable is teacher ability. Successful teachers promote consistent 
atteitdffinc 0 | intcroflti and high leaffiiiig ffasults# Xn this study thete 
seemed to be no difference in enthusiasm and ability between the adult 
basic education control teachers In the Buffalo and Niagara Falls programs 
of the previous year, and those involved with experimental 1. t. a. classes. 



Cancelling variables is another limitation possible in such a study. 
For example, use of the i. t. a. and adult materials, concern with pacing 
and an appropriate learning rate for adult illiterates, and pre- and in- 
service training of teachers, are all variables which may have introduced 
confounding effects. Fosslbly certain of these variables produced posi- 
tive learning results ^ile others did not, though on the surface it 
seems unlikely this is the case with those variables mentioned above. 
However, it is possible that the production of materials, the confusion 
attending their addition to the student notebooks, and the occasional dif- 
ficulty with clear reproduction of type characters in dittoed materials, 
may have had a negative effect on learning. The research staff, however, 
feels the overall success of the adult materials was positive. 

A subjective limitation of the study lay in the unknown effect prev- 
ious experience in traditional orthography may have had on students in 
the i* t. a. methodological classes. It seerrm likely it took longer for 
adult illiterates to accommodate themselves to reading 1. t. a. than 
would be the case with first graders entering school with limited or no 
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experience with traditional orthography. Although “®® 

of the novel alphabet were mild and P“"f 

witiea poaed probleL for those atudenta S*oriarly 

read (usually somewhat laboriously) up to a latter first grade or e r y 

second grade level before entering the i. t. a. classes. 

Should this be a limitation to the study, a second year’s use of 
i. t.a. in the same classes would help clarify whether true gains were 
made after the initial accommodation to the alphabetic medium. 



Sublective findings Rela ted to the Four Varia.Mes 



The initial reaction by the research population to the use 
ine inrciaj, ^ «..«4r.«4i.iy And uncertainty. 



1, t. a. Tne xna-ciaj. 

teachinc medium was one of curiosity and uncertainty < 
of I, t. a. as the teacning meoi«w nature 

rsri.ur. '‘£“Lr.s; 

njftn a. stcD toward reading with more assurance in tradition . ? ^ 

rp f» riAxt* to the same selection in i. t. a, xni» 

T. o« next 4 n And th^n to refer to the same selection 

ll I 0 M*threnrof th; yUr ™re etudente preferred to read In 1. t. a. 
JSan*i^. 0. ™wng thrcoLent .hat it wa. eaaier « 
or M Laiyae them in the i, t. a. Nonetheleea, they seemed to Ir h for 
ward to reading in traditional orthography. 

Adult materials. The materials produced as a supplement to the 
“r\ aTs“’"^Susiy described swV^^of 

“f “ - 

limited success, since the teachers felt reluctant to si g , , . 
classes. Greater enthusiasm occurred when, on occasion, the visiting 

research staff joined in the singing. 

Pacing and learning rate . When the Missouri ”®5® *i5®^ 

used it 'was iiiSTlately ob^us that the pacing was too J" this 

particular population. Therefore, easier materials were P*®P^®^ ® 

lead-ins to the stories in the Missouri Materials. 
seemed easier for most of the classes to malntata. One of the three 
classes, however, moved more readily than the other two “®^“ 
repetition of supplementary materials. In all oases the ®^®®*®® “®^ . 

mosrall portions of supplementary materials. The students seemed pleased 
with the success which the supplementary materials provided. 

Teacher training . Probably one of the greatest ®“f f ®®® *“®,„. 

nortion of the study lay in th© pra-service and in-service teacher train 
ine!^ AltLugh the LacLrs had worked with adult basic education classes 
before, and in many respects were skilled teachers, the " 

tion and training sessions seemed to lend them 
to try new approaches and to make optimal use of the materia p 
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to them. In the opinion of the research staff each of the three teachers 
made significant professional gain. 



Study of Predictive Variables 

In this segment of the research program, variables were selected 
from the El, WAIS, UIS, and DEG. Chi square and Gamma corre,.atlon co- 
efficients or Pearson product-moment correlations 

@ach of th© prsdiictox' vsriablos snd th© crit©ifioii v©ri©bl© of SAT g $ 
combining the SAT Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning Scores. 



T<iiibl@ 42 

Chi Square Correlations Between 
Reading Gain and Identification Variables 



Variable 


N 


Gamma 


Chi Square 


P 


Welfare 

Sex 

Parents* Occupation Level 
Adequate Food 
Education Level 
Brothers* Reading Level 
Readers at Home 
Children Read 


180 

189 

153 

156 
137 
152 
158 

157 


•• #32 
.23 
.13 
— # 04 
.26 
.03 
.14 
.11 


7.92 

4.60 

13.87 

6.24 

17.84 

3.56 

3.29 

4.00 


.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.10 

.10 

.05 



The correlations appearing in Table 42 compare the reading gain dis- 
criminated by the pre- and posttest of the SAT, Word Reading and Paragraph 
Meaning sections, with various identification items from the EKperience 
Inventory. The first item in the fable signifies that 

showed ftwre gain than those on welfare. The selection which welfare status 
implies may be the cause. That is, those unable to learn a Job and keep 
it are less successful at learning to read than those not on . 

thus showing that the latter arc able to learn tasks necessary to maintain 

employment. 

It is interesting to note also that although the men tended to do 
flllahtlv better than the women on the measures of potential, a correia- 
tief of^2! “dicated that woman show higher gain. Although they may not 
have done as well in the measures of potential, women may be better suited 
to the sedentary climate of the classroom than men. 

The next item in the table is Parents* Occupation level. As pi?o- 
viously described, the occupation level of the subjects parents was ^ - 
ferentlated in terns of communication necessary in 

there was much language involvement in the occupation of the parent, there 
tended to be a slightly better chance for that subject to learn to read. 



Previous educational level by the subjects correlated reasonably well 
(.26) with gain in reading. Since the criteria for inclusion were the 
same regardless of educational level, this may be somewhat surpris ng, 
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for presumably if one had tried and failed he would be less successful 
than if he had not gone to school at all. However, the correlation shows 
that those who had previously attended some school did better when they 
later returned to school, than those who had not had such early school 
experience. 

Those subjects with someone in the home to read to them, learned to 
read somewhat better even though the correlation is not high. In live 
fashion, those with children to read to them did somewhat better at their 

own attempts to learn to read# 

In Table 43 the six of the thirty matched titles which correlated 
sienificantly with SAT gain were later combined to make up an additional 
vKle which was then included in the regression analysis. 



Table 43 

Chi Square Correlations Between SAT 
Reading Gain and Book Preferences 





Book Titles” 


N 


Gamma 


Chi Scuare 


P 


4. 


Jokes & Funny Stories 
Let's Go To Hawaii® 


156 


.26 


5.66 


.05 


5. 


The Duck That Could 
Not Fly 

A Trip in Space® 


156 


.23 


6.94 


.05 


17# 


Animals X Like 

100 Ways to Make Money® 


156 


.24 


2.96 




20. 


Tom & Jane Help Father 
Experiments With Elec- 
tricitv® 


157 


■ 28 


7.80 


.01 


23. 


Dead Man's Treasure 
Our Greatest President® 


157 


.51 


NA 




29. 


When Adam Walked With 
God 

How Science Saves Lives® 


156 


.32 


11.72 


.01 



^'por ease of interpretation, the book titles listed second within each 
pair were preferred by those subjects having highest SAT gain. 



It is interesting to note in Table 44 that nine functional knowledges 
and possessions have some significant relationship with reading gain# Al- 
though possession of a television set did not correlate strongly w ^h 
reading gain, possession of a radio or phonograph did, and at a si^ifi- 
cantly high level. Beyond this, awareness of the cost of automobile ixi- 
surance, recognition of the speed at which a phonograph turntable revolves, 
knowing the correct temperature within a refrigerator, and the ability to 
use a telephone to gain information or secure a repairman all suggest 
that the adult illiterate who seems to learn from his environment is gen- 
erally better at learning how to read than is his less apt colleague. 

The results of the last item in the table, ^'repeating pencil taps," 
indicate that those able to reproduce rhythmic patterns may have a 
slightly greater degree of learning potential than those unable to do so. 
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Table 44 

Chi Square Correia t.iona Between Reading Cain ^ 

and 

Functional Knowledges and Po-'sessions 



Variable 1 


N 


Gamma 


chi Square 


P 


Knows how to have phone 
repaired 


1S8 


.11 


6.19 


.05 


Knows Insurance Costs 


158 


.25 


9.59 


.01 


Has radio 


162 


.36 


5.10 


.05 


Has phonograph 


158 


.18 


2.73 


.10 


Knows phono, speeds 


158 


.27 


7 « 43 


f 0 X 


Knows temp, within ref rig. 


162 


.19 


5.36 


f 05 

f* 


Dialing phone information 


158 


.05 


4.23 


# 05 


Dialing phone operator 


158 


.19 


13.63 


i ♦ 0 X 

I .01 


Repeating pencil taps _ . 


161 


. 12 


9.35 



The ability to gain meaning from maps as indicated by the subject *s 
readiness in identifying the shortest route between two points or in 
recognizing railroad markings $ seems to have some low level correlation 
with the ability to learn to read (Table 45). 

^ ^ Table 45 

Chi Square Correlations Between Reading Gain 

and 

Maps and Time Infornation 



Variable ____________ 


N ( 


Gamma 


Chi Square 


P 


Identify shortest route oh map 
Identify Railroad markings on map ! 

Knows days in week 
Knows months in year 
Knows seasons in year 


162 

162 

161 

161 

161 


.20 

.15 

.18 

.32 

.26 


4.49 
3.59 
4* # 84 
4 # 84 
1 14.10 


.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.01 



An ability to learn certain conmon knowledges from one*s environniint 
is probably reflected in knowing the days of the week, the seasons, and 
the months in the year. Those subjects able to learn these chronological 
divisions appear also to be those who leam to read more successfully. 

None of the Leiter Verbal subtests proved to be significant in their 
correlation with reading gain (Table 46). The Leiter Total Verbal, how- 
ever, had a correlation of *19 which proved to be significant at the .10 
level. The performance tests In the Leiter scale proved to be somewhat 
more significant with a correlation of .22 and .20 for the LAIS Stencil 
Design and LAIS Cubes testa respectively. The LAIS Total Performance cor- 
related at a .21 and the Full Scale had a correlation of .23. 

The LAIS Total Performance and Full Scale scores would undoubtedly 
have been higher had it not been that the 1.AIS Pathways test had a -.09 
correlation. 
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Table 46 

Pearson Pro<3uct«Momenfc Correlations Between Reading Gain 
and Significant LAIS and WAIS Sub tests 



Variable 


N 




1 A 


LAIS Total Verbal 
LAIS Stencil Design 
LAIS Cubes 

TJVIS Total Performance 
UIS Full Scale 
WAIS Information 
WAIS Digit Span 
WAIS Digit Symbol 
WAIS Picture Arrangement 
WAIS Total Verbal 
WAIS Total Performance 
WAIS Full Scale 


112 

111 

110 

110 

110 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 


» 19 
.22 
.20 
.21 
.23 
.24 
.30 
.23 
.28 
.23 
.26 
.25 


» Xv 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 



The WAIS tests did better. The Infortsation subtest, having a 
lation of .24, was higher than the entire full Scale of the LAIS, fhis 
proved .ignifioant at the .01 level aa did the WAIS Digit Sp^, Digit 
Symbol, and Picture Arrangement eubteats. The 

with Digit Span which had a correlation of .30. Ine WAIS Total /erbal 
had only a correlation of .23, however, while the Total Performance had 
a correlation with reading gain of .26, and the Full Scale of a .25. 

These three scores were lower than either the Digit Span or the Pictu 

Arrangement sub tests. 

None of the Davls-leils subtasts correlated well enough with reading 
gain L obtain significance, although the Davis-Eells Full Scale score 
correlated .19 with reading gain and there were no negative correlations. 



Teacher Estimation Correlations 

An interesting addition to the information gathered was the teacher 
rating for each of the students. Each teacher was asked to give ^ 
sonal estimate of the gains made during the year by the , 

her classroom. These rankings of student progress were then modified and 
correlations run between variables with teacher ranking as a criterion. 
The findings were interesting. In cases where the SAT gain score corre- 
lated with a variable at a level of .15 or higher, the teacher rating 
correlation with that same variable was higher yet, with one exception. 

On the WAIS Picture Arrangement subtest the correlation batmen *“ 

Ing gain score and the subtest was .28. The correlation between teacher 
rating and the variable was .24. In all other cases the correlation was 
higher between teacher rating and the variable, and between the SAT read- 
ing gain score and the variable. 



One might guess that the teacher estimation correlations were higher 
partially because they were more accurate. Involving only one measure 
rather than two as in the case of the gain score. Also, teachers 
more accurate in determining what progress was actually made, and that 
although the standardissed reading tests were able to indicate tae progress 
that was made, the teachers were able to much more definitely pinpoint 
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thoae students who were mehlng strong progress. This would, of course, 
similsrly account for the increased correlation on the part of the 
teacher eetiroations. 

Limitations 

One of the isajor limitations of this 

unavailability of many of the subjects for complete testing Their inter 

mitfcent attendance and high dropout rate posed many problems for the test 

:Jmiristratrrrrd the stltisti^ian as well. Mean 

plugged in for those tests which had missing data. This was 

Lder to achieve the size sample desired. ^*ly ^ ^ 

entire sample had completed all parts of all tests and inventories. 

It had originally been anticipated that the predictive variables 
would be validated by testing them on the 

methodological study the second year. Mumerous problems with the tee 
ment of the data, such as the movement of the computer center during t 
S datf^rf tabbed and treated, delayed the identification ®f the pre- 

dictive variables until so late in the second year J i t a 

administered to the experimental population of 58 subjects in the i. . 

methodological study. 

Regression Analysis 

In the stepwise regression used for this treatment there were 28 
oredictor variables plus the criterion variable of reading gain. The 
SbUs included sL aubtest scores from the UI8. four -“btes score, 
from the Davis-Eells , eleven suotest scores from the WAIS, ® 
composed of responses to matched choices for fluffcreflted for* 

a variable composed of the number of reasons the _ fSincs which 

reading difficulties, a variable composed of the number ! 

persons in his family read to the subject, another variable composed of 
?he number of reasons why the subject wanted to learn to 
score on the functional hnowledges section of the 
subject *s score on the general knowledges section of 

ventory, and a variable constructed from the reading ability of the mem 
bers of the subject’s childhood family. 

In the regression analysis the F- level for inclusion was ‘Ol. ^e 
F- level for deletion was .005, with a tolerance level of .001. Those 
listed in Table 47 are those which met this criterion. 

Description of regression variables . An examination of Table 47 
shows a series of regression analyaes ISth the variables ^®^”8 
at a time to produce the greatest predictive strength in a stepwise re- 
gression. The first variable, “Fref erred Titles," was composed of those 
six book title preferences which correlated highest with reading gain 

(Table 43) • 

In step two of the multiple correlation, the Analogies section of 
the Davis-Eells Games was added. This was a verbal pictorial test of the 
Objects’ ability to generalize from the relationship between two pic- 
tured objects to another set of objects presented pictortally. It is o 
Interest to note that although this subtest of the Davis-Eells ranked 
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Table 47 

Sunwary ol the Regreseion AnaXysle 
Showing Multiple Correlation With Reading Cain As Dependent Vari ole 



seep 



Correlation 



'Prefeired Titlei 
D/E-4 <i>iiialogiei) 

WAlS-8 (Picture Completion) 

Eeadere (General Reading Ability of Painlly} 
WAIS-10 (Picture Arrangement) 

I^IS-4 (Pathways Revised) 

Functional Knowledges 
WAIS-l (Information) 

WAIS-3 (Arithmetic) 

WAIS-9 (Bloch Besign) 

WAXS-5 (Digit Span) 

UIS-3 (FR-CR) 

D/E*3 (Best Way) 

LAXS-2 (Digits) 

LAXS-4 (Similarities-Dlffercnces) 

XAXS-6 fainted Cubes) 

WAXS-2 (Comprehension) 

Why-3 (Why do you want to learn to read?; 

WAXS-7 (Digit Symbol) 

WAXS-U (Object Assembly) 

WAXS-b (Vo^iabulary) 

Why-2 (Wliat did they read to you?) 

LAXS-S (Stencil Design) 

WAXS-4 (Similarities) 

General Knowledges 



1 


.2169 


3 1 1 


.2511 


30 


.2722 


49 


.2864 


41 


.2976 


25 


.3115 


47 


.3217 


32 


.326.3 


34 


.3348 


40 


.3402 


36 


.3445 


2^ 


1 .3474 


30 


.3509 


23 1 


.3541 


22 ' 


.3557 


27 


.3574 


33 


.3585 


46 


.3593 


38 


.3601 


42 


.3606 


37 


.3612 


45 


1 .3616 


26 


.3619 


35 


.3623 


48 


.3625 



high as a variabla in the regression analysis, there were a number o£ 

items within the subtest which were non-predictiye or 

Other items within the test, however, proved to bo highly correlated 

with reading gain# 

The third step of the multiple correlation was the addition of the 
WAIS Picture Completion subtost. In this subtest, the subjects are to 
identify the missing part of a set of pictures. 

The fourth step was the addition of the general reading ability of 
the family. The general level of reading ability 

sisters , and brothers were added together and the subject .J 

identify the member of the family to whom he felt f ® 

score of that member of the family was then added to the hotel of the 
averages for the family and this total score was used as the variable 

in the regression analysis. 



The fifth step was the WAIS Picture Arrangement subtest in which the 
subject is asked to arrange cartoon-type pictures in an effort to tell a 

logical story. 
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The UIS Pathways revised acore, wm «tLii’‘cLnectlon^by 

Two tasks were involved in this test. One was the sii»ple connection w 

drawn pencil line from one number to another through a series of 25 numer* 

fxr ?re sL^d%;ah i, ai«iur to the rddiaoSel 

aheet of paper are oowiected by drawn pencil line, with the addition _ 

burden of interspersing numbers and letters of the alphabet. ’ 

thf sSbjLt must connect number 1 with letter A, then 
n ►h.n then to letter C, etc. As the subtest was originally 

Scored! tL subject had to complete a task before he was Slven an^redlt. 
It was found that by revising the scoring and permitting partial credit, 
the LAIS Pathways hecame somewhat more predictive. 

The Functional Knowledges portion of the 
added as the seventh step in the regression analysis. 
tntended fs a mILure of the ability of the subject to 
environment. He was asked how to get his ®®^®P''°"® ®®‘’ approximately 

out of order, or where to borrow «°'>®y * St’ae^ ^.1^ was 

how cold the non-freezer part of a refrigerator might get. a taj.i.y wae 

of accepMSle responses, and this number was then indicated as a 
variable in the regression analysis* 

The ninth step in the regression analysis «?» *® ^ 

to do "^ntal arithmetic." The subjects are 

minds the answers to increasingly more .“.iL did not 

eating by contrast to note that the Devis-Eells arithmetic section did not 

appear as one of the 25 predictive variables. 

The tenth step was the WAIS Block Design subtest, an adaptation of 
the K^s Block Design, in which the subject is asked to reproduce pat- 
terns through the laanipulation of colored blocks. 

step eleven was the WAIS Digit Span subtest in *® 

asked to*^repaat digits forward and backward. Again, “J;® ^"‘“^Ltlve 
to note that the WAIS subtost was found to be somewhat more predictive 

than the LAIS test which is quite similar. 

Step twelve was the UIS free Recall and Controlled 
In which a story is told to the subject and the subject must repeat it. 
first, without any direction} then, through the guidance of questions 

which are asked. 

step thirteen was the Davis-Eells Best Way subtest in ®“^' 

ject was asked to indicate the one of three pictures w ® . . 

the way to solve problems such as getting over a fence, retrieving an 

object from a mud puddle, etc. 

The UIS Digits teat was step number fourteen. It is quite similar 
to the WAIS Digit Span subtest. 

The fifteenth step was the UIS Similarities and ® 

in which the subject is asked to describe how 

how they are different. It is interesting to note that in the admlnls 
tration^of this particular subtest the subjects had much more difficulty 
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finding ways in which the items were similar than ways in which they were 
different# 

The siKteenth step of the regression analysis was the 
Cubes snhtest in which three designs were to be 

oeared on cards given to the subjects. In comparison to the WAIS Block 
Design test, the LAIS test seemed to provide for much less gradation of 

ability. 

The WAXS Comprehension subtest was the seventeenth step 
eression analysis. Step number eighteen was called Why«3. This was 
simply a tabulation of the number of reasons given for wanting to learn 

to read. 

Humber nineteen the HAIS Digit Symbol i^/^ich tte 

iecte were aeked to place the proper symbol under a 

Th^twentieth step was the WAI8 Object Assembly subtest. In this ®“btest 
the subject was asked to perform a jigsaw type operation in which he puts 
cutout parts of the picture together to complete some object. 

The vocabulary section of the WAIS was the 
is a simple vocabulary test in which the subject replies to 
are giv^ him, attempting to define them. It is interesting to note that 
the WAIS vocabulary test appeared so late in the regression equation, 
since it is often considered a prime measure of learning potential. 

Step number twenty-two was called ''Why-2." It was “ 

simple tabulation of the types of materials which the subject reported 
wew reLl to him by other people in his family. The Stencil ®ec- 

tion of the LAIS was the twenty-third step. In 

was asked to reproduce designs through the use of bits of paper which 
were provided to him, comparing them with pictures which ware provided 

for his use. 

The twenty-fourth step in the stepwise multiple regression was the 
addition of the WAIS Similarities. Again, a consideration of the WAIS 
SlSlaritlea subtest and the UIS Similarities and Differences su^test 
shows some interesting comparisons. It proved to be easier for the sub- 
jects to describe differences between objects than for them to describe 
similarities. In the UIS, unlike the WAIS, they were pcMltted to de- 
scribe differences and this provided more gradations of ability at lower 

levels . 

'fhe last stop which was added to the regression analysis was the 
General Knowledges portion of the Experience Inventory. This was a simple 
tabulation of the number of correct responses made to questions of pre- 
sumed general knowledge, such as directionality, etc. 

It would appear that the first seven steps of the regression analysis 
would provide all useful variables. Only 4/lOOths of a correlation are 
added for the remaining 18 variables. 

By squaring the multiple correlation at the seventh step an 
mation of the variability accounted for may be obtained, in this case 
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accounting tot .1035, or in other words, approxiwateiy ten and 

percent of the total variance* By proceeding on to the twenty- fpth step, 

however, only .1314 of the variance was accounted for, or slightly better 

than 13%. 

In predicting success in learning to read at a *32 level of correla- 
tion, one would multiply the scores on the various measures indicated in 
the fiYSt seven steps of the stepwise multiple correlation by the beta 
weight indicated in Table 48 i adding the control indicated in the same 

table. 



Table 48 

Variables and Weights in the Kegression Equation 



Variable 



No* of Variable Beta Weight 



Books 

D/E-4 (Analogies) 

WAIS-8 (Picture Completion) 

Readers (General reading ability of family) 
WAIS-10 (Picture Arrangement) 

LAIS -4 (Pathways Revised) 

Functional Knowledges 
(Constant) 



1 


,094X0 


31 


.03808 


39 


-.02852 


49 


-.00845 


41 


,01801 


25 


-.01840 


47 


-.02184 

M1013> 



It is interesting to note that three of the first seven measures were 
contained in the Experience Inventory, one came from the Bavis-Eells , two 
from the WAIS, and one from the LAIS. The one from the LAIS was revised 
by the research staff to provide a stronger measure of predictability. 

It is the opinion of the research staff that greater strength in 
predicting success in reading could be achieved through isolating, ^ 
item analysis, the most predictive subtest-variables, which would then 
be combined into a single instrument using a new format. It is 
that by deleting the negative predictors a considerable increase in the 
total predictive strength of the variables might be achieved. 

Validation of the regression analysis seems pointless at this stage. 
The low multiple correlation indicates the need for a more refined measure, 
developed through the process just indicated, before the time and effort 
called for in a validation would be justified. 



« 
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Chapter V; findingi, Eecoiwadations , and Bummty 

The Jindings of. this report are Presented as they are related to the 
three aeemenCs ol the investigations Common Characteifistics of Ad 
fuy!eorifliteLSa, Methodllogieal Study, and Identification of Pre- 

dictivc Variables* 

vinillnpgt Charactegistics fche Adult City»»core XUiterate 
Experience Inventogy 

naekeround. Bata from the Experience Inventory indicated the stu- 
dents'll^thriuffalo and Niagara Falls Adult Education Bivisions were 
middle-aged (mean age 46.6), ranging from 18 to 81 years— an age at 
which job. bewme inlreaeingly difficult 

education. On the average, the aanple P0P“^®‘^^ eamilief with extremely 
Hew York over 17 yeara. Generally they came from fiainlliea wltn extreroeiy 

poor reading backgrounda. 

In their preaent reading aituation over one-third of the aay>le aaid 
no one in their hone waa able to road. Pewer male apouaea *han fe^le 
were able to read. Of thoee with people at home able to Mof 
three-fourtha reported they were aeldom or never read 
they were read to the moat common reading material waa the newapaper. 

The Bubjeota in the atudy came generally from the 

were reared by peraona other than their paranta. Some 35% indented that 

aa children they often had difficulty seWins enough to ®“®* 

perlence Inventory data indicated that theae 

tently felt cloaer to their fathera than to their mothera. 

The reaaona given by the aubjeota for wanting 
to get more education, to get a job, or to learn apaelal akilla. Smaller 
percentagea wanted to learn to read in order to read the newapaper, 
the Bible, or for travel, or in order to read to their children. 

Moot parenta of the aubjeota puraued oocupationa 
language involvement. Many came from agrarian background* where ther 

waa® little call for communication. Even ®" 

more limited than uaual. Generally the oocupationa of the aubjeota re 
ouired a higher level of communication than waa neoeaaary with their 
Sarenta! slma are employed in aervioe oocupationa where atandard Engliah 
la uaed. Even for thoao who are working in 

non-atandard Engliah, the demande for ^ 

for the aubject over thoae which exiated for the aubject a parents. 

Poasesalona. The Experience ’•iventory revealed that moat 
of the experimental sample had a j.elophone and television set. A sizeable 
number olao owned a radio and a phonograph. 

Only one out of four subjects said they owned an automobile, and 
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and Xack of knowledge ai to how to acquire these posaesaion, * 

General knowledgM.. The effect of Illiteracy was probably f 
easily seen in the General Knowledges 

“ iLdIff on i Ld^Wual. Since «oet 

efficient means of gathering knowledge is through readi g. 

There were certain areas of basic knowledge in 
sample did extremely well. P®'®ble trcortoctly^identlfy 

right and left hand. /«« f^r^St that irwernbirto tell 

the number of months in the year, and almost cnat imny wu*. 

how many days there were In a week. 

I„ .,1., .. “g *w“ 

'/J.' « “» 

identifying the railroad marking on the map. 

On a map of the United States, approximately one out of four had^^ 

ri>ffficulfcv telling where Canada was located, and half ha t,u 4 a ««« 

difficulty ttnffflio An interesting contrast to this was 

oirof f?vf We^tmef direction in which Georgia 
fay ifUafiof to Buffflo! Obvioualy past reaidence in f « 

5«t of ' funlted Statea ?;v aloo mllea) Zl 

able to identify the direction "*'-® -j?.® border S milea away). Per- 

Chicago (500 miles), or even Canada (Canadian border 0 mxi s . 

Bonal involvement and for the illiterate 

areas of education, to promote more meaningtui learniMg *vi. 

students. 

Dlrectionel orientation seemed more dl«icftf^ women thsn^^^^ 

When asked to identify the m^^ the identification. 

only one-third of the w^n ware ,he dlrec- 

Nearly one-half of . asking the subjects to imagine turning 

tions were further fni^incz north only one out of four women 

in e tw?tef Again?ai™f <>« the men accurately 

olh! task ft ;eemf f Lirth« have been aeked to per- 
fortfi' flnf ofl si ™ch ftcquLtly than -men. Directions would 

Ukely be leL Important in housework than in construction, farming, or 

other outdoor labor. 

When directions were related to a simplified map, 
to no^ ^hafit was equally difficult for men and women to identify the 

direction from one object to another. 

Although 667. had a telephone, only sjishtly ““?.^^®TnfomatLf or 
men were able to indicate the correct number for dialing Information or 

Mlllng the operator. Women did somewhat better at this task. 
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Book titles « The results ot this portion of the study indicated 
that adult city-core illiterates are not generally interested in childish 
fantasy, humor, or animal- type stories, nor perhaps in their adult 
counterpart to be found in sports, adventure and travel. They seemed 
more interested in titles related to such highly utilitarian topics as 
the Improvement of themselves and their families, better jobs, how to ob- 
tain better health, and so on. 

Also, many of these people are highly religious and preferred read- 
ing centered around church-related interests. 

Book titles relating to the categories of Science, and Sociology, 
History, and Civics, evoked only moderate Interest from the sample popu- 
lation. 

The general titles used in the study of reading-associated interests 
seemed to be equally approved or disapproved by men and women. 

A comparison of the adult city-core illiterate population with three 
control populations consisting of adult city-core literates, city-core 
children, and non-clty-corc children, proved that the experimental sample 
had much more in coniaon in terms of preferences for hook titles with the 
adult control group than with either of the two children’s groups. Al- 
though generally passive and undemonstrative in comparison to the chil- 
dren’s groups, the adult city-core illiterate population was pronounced 
in its likes and dislikes of reading materials. 

WAXS . UXS. and MG 

In general, the tests of potential used in the portion of the study 
describing common characteristics of the adult city-core illiterate popu- 
lation mlrror^.d the difficulty these students have in test situations. 

The most difficult suhtests were those most directly related to skills 
learned in school. For example, the Digit Symbol subtest of the WAXS was 
difficult for most of the subjects perhaps because the subject had to he 
able to handle a pencil quickly and accurately while using a code of 
symbols. These are skills which almost every school child learns but 
which adult city-core Illiterates have not mastered. 

Those suhtests notable for long, difficult explanations, seemed ex- 
tremely hard for the experimental population. An example of this was the 
DEG Arithmetic subtest. Host subjects found it virtually impossible to 
understand. It required skills which this population had not mastered. 
For example, they had trouble following the group directions (the WAXS 
and LAIS tests were both individually administered; the DEG is a group 
test). When they found tdiat they believed to be the correct answer, they 
often conomented aloud, and perhaps most importantly, when they were not 
sure what to do, they did nothing or continued doing the wrong thing be- 
cause they hesitated to call attention to themselves by asking for help. 

The results of the VAIS indicated a lower level of information among 
the adult illiterate subjects than is usually common to an adult popula- 
tion (Information subtest). What might be classified as the general 
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social comprehension swhtest (Comprehension) yielded the highest score 
of any of the WLS swhtests, even though significantly lower than national 
norms# On this subtest the subjects exhibited ability to understand the 
operations of the individual within a societal frame# 

However* in all the other subtests on the WAIS the subjects exhibit- 
ed low ability, particularly on the Digit Symbol and Block Design sub- 
tests* Both of these subtests are timed and both require fine muscular 
coordination* This combining of writing and thinking clearly under pres- 
sure (describing perfectly the traditional test situation) is an especi- 
ally difficult combination for the adult city-core illiterate. 

The LAIS also described the sample as being less capable in these 
academically-oriented activities than the population on which the test 
was standardized. In the subtest of Similarities and Differences, the 
subjects had greater than usual difficulty in finding similarities between 
objects even though they often recognized differences. One subtest which 
proved difficult, required the subject fco repeat all he could remember 
of a short story that had been read to him. Doubtless part of the diffi- 
culty lay in the subject’s Inability to give sustained attention to mate- 
rial composed in standard English using unfamiliar concepts. Children, of 
course, are trained in this procedure from their earliest school days. 

The Pathways subtest illustrated the difficulty the experimental 
sample had with a single task, that of drawing a line on a prepared sheet 
of paper linking numbers in sequence. Host subjects could count as high 
118 tti® nurabers but th©y found it difficult to keep the gequence in 

mind while connecting the numbers. Adult illiterates have not had the 
experience school children have, as soon as they can count, of connecting 
dots to reveal a picture. 

In general, results from the measures of potential underline the fact 
that adult illiterates do not possess skills often taken for granted in 
the educated population. They have not, for example, learned the muscle 
coordination necessary to manipulate a pencil j how to follow a sequence 
of directions or organize and retain information for immediate recall; 
how to concentrate on academically related tasks presented in tests. The 
lack of such basic skills makes independent classroom work very difficult. 

Criterion Measures 

Many observations regarding the tests of potential are also appli- 
cable to the standardized reading tests. First, the students had diffi- 
culty concentrating on the tests for long periods of time. Obviously 
they would have preferred not to take the tests. In fact, several stu- 
dents stopped attending classes because of them. Unfortunately these 
child-oriented tests ore required for all ABE students in New York State. 

Second, the low-level performance on these standardized reading 
measures seemed to indicate that many students lacked reading readiness 
abilities not even measured by the tests. 

Third, most children, during their school years, learn the mystique 
of taking tests. With the adult illiterates, directions confused them, 
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marking procedures were difficult, and using a pencil with the test record 
sheet a mysterious nicety. 

The other criterion measure was the Keystone Telebinoculor Visual 
Screening Test at nearpoint. Two out of three of the subjects had some 
degree of visual difficulty, the roost frequent of which was Inadequate 
visual acuity with either the right or left eye singly. Usable vision 
when both eyes were used together was better, although two out of every 
seven students had significant difficulty at this level. 

Findings; Methodological Study 

It is impossible to define and describe the effect of the various 
factors in the methodological study in terms of a simple cause and effect 
relationship. The methodological study showed that a combination of the 
initial teaching alphabet with adult materials paced to the learning rate 
of adults and supplemented by pre- and in-service training of teachers 
produced a gain of .35 in contrast to a gain of #31 for the control groups. 
However, a greater difference occurred between the gains made by the men 
(.24) and the women (.39), than occurred between the experimental and con- 
trol groups. 

As explained in Chapter IV, the research staff felt that true gains 
in reading ability were much higher than those measured by the standard- 
ized reading test. These observations are subjective, however, and can 
only be verified by future measurement with a more sophisticated objective 
instrument. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 

The 1. t. a. as presented in the Missouri Materials and amplified 
by the writings of the research staff at SUNYAB was used as a vehicle for 
reading instruction. There was little negative response to the materials 
with the exception of a few enrollees who registered late in the program. 
Their late enrollment made it difficult for them to move easily into the 
group, and one student especially found it difficult to accommodate him- 
self to the new alphabet. 

There can be little question that there was greater effort involved 
in the use of i. t. a. than there would have been had T. 0. been used. 
Teachers had to be trained to make use of the medium and had to be assist- 
ed throughout the year in their work with i. t. a. Obtaining materials, 
a problem already acute for adult illiterate rending classes, became 
doubly so in i. t. a, and necessitated the production of many materials 
by the research staff. 

On the other hand, a major value of the Missouri Materlals/i. t. a. 
Included the opportunity they afforded students to read in higher concept 
materials sooner than is usually the case in traditional-orthography basic 
reading materials. By contrast, in traditional methods of beginning read- 
ing instruction, a great deal of tln^ is spent generally in learning how 
to attack words. Fhonlc rules and principles are learned so that a stu- 
dent may work his way through puzzling and troublesome letter combinations 
and ascertain the sounds to be assigned to each specific word. This 
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means that the beginning readen? must not only learn certain rules oi word 
analysis but must also learn to develop a repertoire of alternate respon- 
ses when the rules do not apply. 

Because i. t# a, is more consistent in its sound-S 3 rmbol relationship, 
students may read at a higher level more quickly# This however, might 
be treated as an ^artificially elevated reading placen^nt” since i# t. a. 
students would not be likely to read as well in traditional orthography. 
Two hundred hours of instruction is too short a time to be able to assess 
the value of i, t# a, as a reading medium for a population of adult illit- 
erates. It took 200 hours of instruction to proceed through the first 
level of the Missouri Materials. It is possible that an additional 200 
hours of instruction may produce longer lasting results in terms of read- 
ing gain. 

Adult Materials 

In addition to the Missouri Materials, the research staff wrote and 
transliterated comprehension eKercises, additional stories, visual dis- 
crimination exercises, and supplementary readings. Songs well-known to 
the students were also transliterated. All these materials were oriented 
toward adult interests and were well received by the experimental popula- 
tion. The section including some Langston Hughes ' poems, hints on care- 
ful buying, selected readings from the Bible, biographical sketches from 
the lives of famous Negroes , and topics of current sociological interests 
was most warmly received. 

Pacing and Learning Rate 

Many people assume that adults learn faster than children. The 
reasoning behind this lies in the assumption that adults have a broader 
experiential background, or in other words, "bring more to reading" than 
children. What has been overlooked is that illiterate adults bring to 
reading more failures, a greater sense of inadequacy, a poorer self- 
concept, and in many cases, an almost absolute certainty that they cannot 
learn to read as readily as the first grade child. This study has shown 
that adult city-core illiterates in a beginning reading program, tend to 
learn more slowly than children. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons for slow-paced instruction for adult 
illiterates is that they lack self-confidence and need time for many 
successful experiences before being moved ahead. Although they like to 
see progress, they feel insecure using materials which are too difficult 
for them. This attitude was particularly noticeable in one subject who 
was badly withdrawn in all class activities. When she received instruc- 
tion paced to her individual needs, she began interacting more freely 
with teacher and students, and became, outwardly at least, a much happier 
individual. 

Teacher Training 

The inclusion of teacher training as a variable in the study was 
made necessary because of the use of the i. t. a. In addition to pre- 
service and in-scrvice training, it was necessary to provide in-the- 
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cXassrooro assistance when appropriate. It is obviously impossible to 
separate training in the use of an alphabetic medium from the methodology 
which the medium uses, therefore no attea^t is made to divide the two 
in this study. The teachers were assisted through sessions meeting once 
each week during the first semester and once every two weeks during the 
second semester. 

No such program of pre-service and continuing in-service training 
had been a part of the adult basic education program previous to this. 

ABE was considered an after-hours occupation, and although occasional 
group meetings were scheduled, no systematic program of teacher training 
on a weekly or biweekly basis had been undertaken. The research staff 
presumed that the inclusion of ouch a program would result in enthusiasm 
from the teachers and would create a Hawthorne effect, stimulating the 
teachers to do an unusually thorough job of teaching. These expectations 
were generally fulfilled. 

The elevation of the adult basic education program to a position im- 
portant enough to receive pre-service and in-service training resulted 
in enthusiasm on the part of the teachers involved in the program^ Their 
dedication was unquestioned. They attended the in-service sojslons with- 
out compensation except in the case of two special sessions for which 
they received some payment. There can be no question that It was diffi- 
cult for the teachers to add these 4s30*6s00 PH sessions to their already 
busy teaching days and nights. Yet their attendance at the in-service 
sessions was generally cbnsistcnt. 

Considerable professional growth was made by the experimental 
teachers. Although difficult to measure objectively, the in-service pro- 
gram, which included observation and assistance in the classrooms when 
necessary, seemed to help the teachers in improving both teaching concepts 
and basic reading skills. A more intuitive understanding of the problems 
of Instructing adult illiterates seemed to develop in the teachers as the 
year progressed. There was Improvement in the student- teacher relation- 
ships and an improved class manner on the part of the teachers. 

Student Reactions 

Generally the students reacted favorably to the project, relating 
increasingly well with teachers and staff as the year progressed. The 
most serious objections came from a few students who enrolled late and 
missed the beginning lessons in the use of i« t. a. during which the 
class became familiar with the characters. 

It was interesting that at least two students who made virtually no 
progress in a previous year of beginning reading instruction made signifi- 
cant and observable progress during the i. t. a. experiment. In inter- 
views at the end of the <»ixperimental year they, together with many others, 
made known their feelings toward the program. Another student, somewhat 
younger than the mean, memorized at home a moving Langston Hughes* poem 
which had been transit 'derated into i. t. a., *'because I liked it so much.’* 
Still another student made the comment that though he had been trying to 
learn to read for some tltoe, he had made more progress during the method- 
ological study than he had ever made before. 
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Varioui other measure© of student reaction seemed to indicate posi- 
tive feelings toward the instruction. Students indicated pleasure when 
they found they were able to read with some degree of fluency in tradi- 
tional orthography, several demonstrating their proficiency by reading 
to members of the research staff. 



In general, the attendance of the experimental senile was higher 
than that of the control sample. It was obvious as the project continued 
that the students grew sore committed to their work. Their voluntary 
attendance at a suiRmer program following the research year furtner sup- 
ported this observation. Although facilities and funds were not readily 
available for continuation through the summer, the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of the Buffalo Board of Education indicated willingness to provide 
instruction if the students showed up in sufficient numbers. The research 
classes canvassed their own membership and organized two classes for the 
summer session, continuing on in i. t. a. Attendance remained steady 
throughout the sucroer. 

Except for the difficulties of one or two students, the experimental 
population supported the program vigorously, being willing to make sugges- 
tions for improvement of materials, and apparently relishing their in- 
volvement in the research project. 

Testing 

Without doubt the most unfortunate feature of the testing relating 
to the methodologies 1 study was that the standardized measure of reading 
achievement was inadequate to the job for which it was selected. Although 
there arc difficulties in using standardized tests with elementary young- 
sters, these problems are as nothing in comparison to using these same 
child-oriented measures with adult illiterate populations. The vocabu- 
lary of the tests is for children, using such terms as »»toys,” »'ball,” 
“candy,” “play,” and “jump,” rather than more adult-centered terms such 
as “job,” “car,” “lock,” “money,” “work,” “bus,” etc. 

In addition, the pictures are, understandably, child-oriented. Less 
understandably, some of the pictures which illustrati a word from the 
vocabulary list can be interpreted to fit two of the possible vocabulary 
choices, especially when approached from an adult point of view. For ex- 
ample, some adults refer to a particular type of automobile as a “wagon.” 
Confusion is less likely for the child who attaches only one connotation 
to this word. 

Those teats standardized on children's populations and using chil- 
dren* s vocabulary and children's illustrations, do not test either in 
vocabulary or concept the reading material used to Instruct adults. 

There is obviously some relationship, but the relationship is not as 
strong as it ought to be. The sight vocabulary and the reading concepts 
needed to score well on a children's standardized reading measure are not 
the concepts nor the skills commonly used the adult beginning reader. 

It almost goes without saying that the students were greatly frus- 
trated by the administration of such standardized instruments. Many 
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portions ol tli© tests were very difficult for them es' they sensed that 
the test was not testing what they had been learning. In addition, the 
testings were repeated by mandate after every lOO-hours of instruction. 

The students saw little personal value in the testing and the results 
were not shared with them. Although subjects occasionally asked how 
they had done on the tests, it would undoubtedly be bad judgment to share 
these findings with the students as the poor quality of the tests pro- 
vided little opportunity to report meaningful gains to the students. 

An interesting, almost parenthetical, finding was that the women 
showed betteif progress as roeasured by the test than did the ment 
slbly the mothet's and child 'a vocabulary la more glrallar, aince both 
center on the home and the family, than the vocabulary of the father and 
child. At any rate, women seemed less discriminated against than men by 
the child- oriented standardized reading measure. 

Special Problems 

There are three important problems in working with adult basic edu- 
cation groups. The first is attendance. Of the 72,000 functionally 
illiterate adults in the city of Buffalo, less than 1,000 attend any pro- 
gram of adult literacy. 

Some obstacles to successful attendance lie in the locations of the 
schools. One may forget that ghetto dwellers are often as uneasy about 
walking ghetto streets as are strangers. Another hindrance ^o adequate 
attendance is the time of day instruction is offered. It is dlfficu 
to have adult classes during the day since most school facilities are e- 
ing used by the children. 

Various directors of adult school programs hove suggested the advan- 
tages of child care facilities for mothers attending in the evening. 

They feel, and the research staff concurs, that probably more mothers 
would attend if they did not have to make arrangements for baby sitting. 

Another problem is the frequent enrollment of new students after 
classes have begun. It is difficult to delay enrollment of students un- 
til the next session beglns--which may be weeks or even months later. A 
more workable policy is to enroll the students immediately upon request 
in basic literacy classes even though this creates problems. The student, 
for example, often feels lost entering a class where everyone else knows 
what is going on. Particularly is this true in classes using 1. t. a. 

A third problem is the high rate of attrition among the adult basic 
education students. At present there is no organized follow-up for those 
students who enroll, give evidence of good progress, and then drop out 
before completing the program. 

Findings! Study of Predictive Variables 

The sample for this portion of the study consisted of 207 adults 
reading below third grade level and living in the city-core areas of 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Experience tmmtovy. 

Certain concXueions can be drawn from examining the variabXes ^ 
the Experience Inventory which correlated well with reading gain# ^e 
fact that welfare statui correlated -#32 with reading gain may signify 
either a cause or effect relationship. In other words, thosejho were 
on welfare tended to show less gains in reading achievement than those 
who were not on welfare. It may be that these are the people who have 
not succeeded at other things and are therefore on welfare, or it y 
that long years on welfare, in which they have had little opportunity to 
actively contact an outside environment, have caused tnem to be less able 
to profit from reading instruction. Literacy programs aimed directly at 
welfare recipients should take into account that when these people are 
compared with the population in the lowest category of an index, such as 
th^ developed by Hollingshead and Eedlich, they are not qualified cither 
in terms of social or economic characteristics to be classed a^i high as 
this lowest category. They may be classified as the »uninvolved and the 

unable.*’ 

In keeping with this finding is a correlation of .26 between previous 
educational level and reading gain. Those Who have been stimulated by 
previous educational experience seem to be more easily stimulated in 
their present school situation than those who have not had such exp r 
Those ^08® parents* occupations involved son^ degree of communicaWon, 
or who had family members at home who read to them as a child, or ^o 
read to them at the present time, are more easily taught to read than 
those who do not have such background. 



It is obvious that reading is intimately related to other coamiuni- 
catiion. The child who comas from an environment in ^ich there has been 
reading, or even simple communication, has the advantage in learning to 
read. In like manner, the adult, whose home environment is one in which 
reading and communication is higher than average, tends to be able to 
learn to read more quickly. 

The correlation between reading gain and the possession of a radio, 
phonograph, and ability to use a telephone, all tie in directly with the 
finding that a coamunicative environment tends to produce a person who 
profits from reading instruction. 

A positive relationship also seemed to exist between preference for 
certain book titles and reading gain. The titles selected by the high 
achieving group tended to be somewhat more sophisticated than those se- 
lected by the low achieving group, and also to have a relationship to 
science and adult interests in travel, sociological, and utilitarian 

topics « 

Those who showed the greatest ability to profit from reading instruc- 
tion seemed to differ from the underachieving group by greater knowledge 
of measurements of time, such as days in the week, months in the year, 
and seasons in the year. They were also able to make better use of a map 
in identifying railroad markings and in finding the shortest ^^o^te 
one point to another. Both of these findings probably indicate the abil- 
ity of subjects to profit from learning situations in their own environ- 
ment, and therefore, indicate the degree to which they can profit from 
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reading ins true tion# 
WATS. LAXS^ and MO 



Only one of tlie snbtesfcs from the various laeasures of potential had 
a correlation as high as *30 f and this was the WAIS Digit Span suhtest# 
The WAIS Full Scale had a correlation of *25. The LAIS Full Scale meas- 
ure had a correlation with reading gain of #23 with no subtests ranging 
as high. The DEG subtests were all below significance with the Full 
Scale score showing a correlation of .19# 

The conclusion fro® these findings must necessarily be that none 
of the measures of potential used in this study correlate well enough 
with reading achievement to be used as a measure of learning potential 
for adult city-core illiterates. 



Combined Variables Fredictive_ of Eeading Gai n 

Twenty-eight predictive variables were combined in a multiple regres- 
sion using reading gain as the criterion variable. The first weighted 
variable which was added to the regression equation was composed of pre- 
ferred titles. The second variable in the step-wise regression was the 
Analogy section of the Davis-Eells Games. The third was the WAIS Picture 
CoB|sletion subtesti the fourth the general reading ability of the family, 
the fifth the WAIS Picture An?angement subtest, and the sixth was the 
LAIS Pathways revised score. At this sixth step the multiple correla- 
tion reached a point of .3115. Although the multiple regression equation 
was carried through 25 variables , the final multiple correlation only 
reached a .3625 level. 

Within each of the subtests Included from the DEG, WAIS and XAIS, 
there were a number of items which lacked predictive value. Predictive 
strength would be Increased by their deletion. 



Recommendations 



Characteristics of A dult Gitv-core Xlliterates 

These four major recommendations are the outcome of that part of the 
study dealing with the characteristics of adult city-core illiterates. 

1. Greater stimulation and commication would improve the reading 
learning rate of adult city-core Illiterates. Relevant discussion should 
be part of every class period. Students who lack verbal skills should 

be encouraged to sprees their views. The teacher can often find oppor- 
tunity during such discussions to praise a student needing recognition 
even though his reading progress may not have warranted special notice. 

It would be of decided benefit to the adult illiterates if family members 
could be persuaded to support literacy training. Closer ties should be 
drawn between libraries and adult students. Book centers need to be de- 
veloped in the schools, preferably in the classrooms. 

2. Attendance must be improved through recruitment programs on the 
part of the school and cotomunity before any realistic Impact can be made 
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on the prohXem of illiteracy. Effort should be roade to encourage the 
adult illiterate to jjnprove his education before he loses his job through 
possible physical handicaps developing in his middle years. It would be 
advantageous if adult programs were located in many areas of the city so 
as to be either within easy walking distance for the students or acces- 
sible by bus. If this were the case, daytime programs would doubtless 
decrease the fear of getting to classes, well as the hazards of in- 
clement weather. 

For students who are recipients of welfare, enrollment could likely 
be improved by some subsidization of their attendance. Providing a 
stipend covering bus fare and break-time refreshment costs would help 
those from financially marginal families. 

Child care should be roade available during class time so that roore 
women can take advantage of literacy training. 

Within the present framework, the greatest incentive to Increased 
attendance would seem to lie in making curricular offerings relevant to 
adult student needs. This should be done even at beginning reading 
levels by the inclusion of more adult-centered materials dealing with 
the home, employment, and personal and family needs# 

Follow-up should be provided when students drop out of classes. 

This should be done either by personal visit or telephone by a sympathetic 
counselor, teacher, recruiter, or ABE student who can communicate the in- 
terest of the school to the student and the needs of the student to the 
school. 



3. Beginning Instructors for the adult illiterate must remember 
that many of the general knowledges taken for granted by most adults may 
not be assumed for these students. 

4. Schcols cjust provide materials and eKperiences having utili- 
tarian value in order that students may feel their time investraent worth- 
while. Literacy materials must respond to the reasons the subjects have 
given for wanting to learn to read? to get more education, to get a job, 
to learn special skills, to be able to read the newspaper or the Bible. 

In other words, reading should have immediate value for them. 

Methodological Study 

The methodological portion of the study yielded the following eight 
major recoaroendations s 

1. Standardized reading measures of beginning reading ability for 
adults should be constructed, making use of adult vocabulary, adult con- 
cepts, and illustrated with adult pictures. Related to this, there 
should be wider use of informal reading inventories in assessing the 
reading behavior of adult populations. This would permit the construc- 
tion of test materials directly from materials the adults are reading and 
would be, in most situations, a more valid measure of gain than the child- 
oriented tests. 
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2, Instruction must be directed toward belping students accommodate 
themselves to the physical tashs required in the educational environment, 
as well as to mastering the cognitive skills necessary to efrective learn* 
Ing# The adult illiterate population needs Instruction in learning how 
to foll'*w both verbal and written instructions# Such training might be 
integrated into the regular reading periods even as following directions 
is now Included as an accepted skill to be mastered at the primary and 
elementary levels for children# 

3, Adult literacy training must use relevant adult materials, com- 
bining good format with material which meets the expressed needs of the 
adult city-core illiterate population# 

Many examples may be givens Instruction could explore the ways of 
buying & home I th© ro©aning of tnortgitg© intsres^ ot © gcnorsl ox** 

planation of the wise use of credit. A field trip to a bank or an actual 
bank set-up in the room might lead to lessons in writing checks, balanc- 
ing a check book, and reconciling bank statements# 

The students could be helped by instruction related to the driver’s 
manual. Reading instruction involving a simplified driver’s manual 
would permit a number of these adults to develop greater personal inde- 
pendence# Job opportunities would also be increased through the ability 
to operate an automobile. 

Specific Instruction in the use of the telephone book. Including 
practice in alphabetizing, would be helpful# It is also obvious that 
map reading skills need to be taught. 

The sample population was interested in personal improvement, family 
Iwprovcsisiit I hotter Jobi i better hcelthi religion i science t historicel 
and civic events, and other areas of learning which bear upon their 
present situation# 

In preparing these materials the findings of the teleblnocular 
screening test show that clarity of print and style of materials should 
be included in an adult format# 

Children often find reading pleasant when the material is of special 
interest to them, such as tales of fantasy or adventure# Adult illiter- 
ates, on the other hand, generally have little interest in the topics 
children find so delightful, and therefore, do not derive pleasure from 
such reading matter# It is important that adult- oriented materials be 
provided for them. If adults are interested in hints on careful buying 
or selected readings from the Bible or other areas, these should be made 
available to them in an agreeable and acceptable format# 



4. Instructional programs for adult city-core illiterates must pace 
reading to the abilities of the adult learners. These programs must in- 
clude low-level materials which will Insure success from the beginning# 
Adults need as much (or more) meaningful repetition as children, in order 
to learn effectively. Also, like beginning first-grade children, many 
adults need readiness training before beginning actual reading instruc- 
tion# It is very easy to over-estimate the speed with which adults learn 
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thus it is itapo^tant for the teacher to realize that learning roust be 
paced to the abilities of the students, 

5. Frequent reinforcement and short-range goals should be an in- 
tegral part of adult literacy instruction. 

Many adult city-core illiterates maintain that they want to learn 
to read better so they can get a better job. This is an extremely long- 
range goal, and it takes a great deal of personal determination to ful- 
fill it. Children voice somewhat similar aspirations and goals when 
they say they want to learn to read better in order to go to college i or 
become a nurse, or doctor, or some other long-range goal. No one takes 
them seriously, however, in terms of expecting them to apply themselves 
with daily diligence to the achievement of such goals. Instead, short- 
range goals and reinforcement for reading are provided. Short-range 
goals and reinforcements are just as necessary for the adult who is 
learning to read. 

6# The competencies of adult basic education teachers should be im- 
proved through a program involving lectures and discussions, demonstra- 
tions of teaching techniques, observations in the classroom, and help 
for the teacher in relating the lecture, discussion, and demonstration 

to teaching. 

There are several suggestions as to how teacher training might be 
improved. Teachers should be made aware of student Interests early in 
the year. Explicit exposition of these interests are needed throughout 

the year. 

Teachers and supervisors should have a good knowledge of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the materials with which they are going to work before 
instruction begins. In the research program the Missouri Materials were 
not fully evaluated at the time of the pre-service meetings, partly be- 
cause they were received shortly before instruction. An example of one 
of the weaknesses of the materials was the excessive time required by the 
teacher’s manual in reinforcing auditory discrimination skills. This 
weakness should have been pointed out to the teachers before instruction 

began. 

Observations and conference times with teachers should be scheduled 
and tied in with the in-service program. In this way, teachers would be 
in a better position to present the specific techniques discussed at the 
in-service meetings. 

In-service training should include help in the use of audio-visual 
materials. Although teachers may have had audio-visual courses, this 
does not necessarily mean they feel at ease with these materials. Some 
teachers in the experimental program felt insecure with the tape recorder, 
although they had had previous training in its use. 

7, Two hundred hours of instruction is too short a period of time 
to satisfactorily evaluate the use of the i. t* a* as an instructional 
medium. It should be tried for at least 400, and possibly 600 hours, in 
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oifi3©i? to fwXly eotiwut© its vsluo* Tho i# t# s# provod to be well 
accepted by. the population and though it involved some^^at greater effort 
in teacher training and material acquisition than T» 0 *, it seemed to 
permit the subject to read at a higher concept level sooner than is ordi- 
narily the case. 

8. A special teacher should be assigned to work with in-coming 
students for a week or two in snmll groups, orienting them to the class 
work as well as to the building and the educational situation in general# 
This recommendation becomes especially necessary when using the i. t» a* 
in order to provide means of special assistance and encouragement for 
those who enroll late. 

study of Predictive Variables 

These two recommendations come from the portion of the study dealing 
with the variables predictive of reading success. 

1. None of the variables utilized in this research project proved 
to be satisfactory predictors of reading gain. Even Full Scale WATS, 

EAIS, and BEG scores correlated with reading gain at a low level# 

2. Other instruments need to be created which would have greater 
reliability in differentiating the learning capacities of adult city-core 
populations* An item analysis should oe carried out Involving all the 
subtests included in the regression analysis, and those items found to be 
significantly predictive should be combined and adapted through a new 
format which would be tested for use with an experimental adult city-core 
population. 

Summary 

This three-part study which involved a total of 207 adult city-core 
illiterates from Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York, reading below third 
grade level centered its attention on; (a) the educational character- 
istics, knowledges and abilities of adult city-core Illiterates important 
to the improvement of reading materials and reading programs j (b) a method- 
ological study of a beginning reading program using the i. t. a. with 
adult-centered materials paced to adult learning rates and providing pre- 
and in-service training for teachers} and (c) the identification of vari- 
ables predictive of reading gain. 

The subjects were found to range from 18 to 81 years of age, with a 
mean age of 46.6 years. The mean residence in western New York was 17.4 
years, and the subjects generally came from a southeastern rural non- 
reading background. Host of the subjects indicated they wanted to learn 
to read for hie, ^y utilitarian reasons, such as getting more education 
or getting a job. 

Most of the subjects had a telephone and television set and many 
also had radios and phonographs. Only one-fourth reported that they 
owned an automobile and even fewer were home owners. 

In terms of general knowledge most subjects could identify their 
right and left hands, the number of months in the year, and the number of 
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days in the week* However, a great nwsiher had difficulty with simple 
maps and general directional orientation# 

Xn terms of reading interests the adult city*core Illiterate seems 
interested in reading which conceras self-improvement and improvement of 
his family, better job opportunities, good health and religion# He is 
soniGwhitt l60S ifHt©iT6St©d in scisnc© ©nd sociology ^ history snd civics ^ 
but preferred these to titles representing chlidish fantasy, humor, 
animal- type stories, sports stories, adventure, and travel* Book title 
preferences of adult illiterates seemed to be about the same as those of 
literate adults in the city-core area. These preferences differed sub- 
stantially from the choices of children* s beginning reading groups in 
city-core and suburban schools# 

The standardijsed tests and the tests of potential which were used 
in this study showed that the subjects lacked a number of skills helpful 
to efficient and effective test taking. They had trouble with fine 
muscle coordination in holding a pencil, working with the answer blank, 
and using the test folder. They had not developed the skills of concen- 
tration nor the ability to follow a seeuence of events necessary to per- 
formance in many of the test tasks# 

The Individual tests indicated that the subjects usually had a low 
level of general information, as well as low skills level# Their lowest 
abilities were on the WAIS Digit Symbol and Block Design subtests, which 
require ability to perform writing-type tasks and to think clearly under 
pressure# They simply are not well adjusted to the tasks involved in 
test taking# 

The administration of the Keystone Telebinocular visual screening 
test indicated there was high frequency of inadequate visual acuity with 
either eye singly, as well as other visual inadequacies. 

In the methodological study, gains by the experimental group were 
not significantly greater than those made by the control group. Subjec- 
tive observation, however, indicated that the experimental instruction 
was well received by th* students# Adult materials Incorporating the use 
of the 1. t. a. illlcitcd positive feelings from the subjects, and teacher 
training seemed to be well received# Enthusiasm on the part of teachers 
and students was made evident through manifestations of personal interest 
and concern# 

Final conclusions should be withheld regarding the use of the 1. t. a. 
with adult Illiterates until its effect can be measured for more than a 
200 hour period of instruction. 

One of the major disappointments in the methodological study was 
the inadequacy of the standardized testing Instruments used to measure 
pre- and postfcest gains. The chi Id- oriented tests used In the study didu 
not meet the needs of the adult sample in terms of vocabulary, concepts, 
use of format, and pictures# Students re&^isted the frequent administra- 
tion of such tests. This led to the recommendation that measures of 
adult beginning reading abilities stoidardlzed on adult populations need 
to be developed and put into use as promptly as possible. 
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Additional problems are recruitment and attendance, and the policy 
of continuous enrollment. Too lew people are being attracted by present 
literacy training programs. Less than 1,000 oi the 72,000 lunctionally 
illiterate adults in the city of Buffalo are involved in any on-going 
program of adult basic education. The problem of continuous enrollment 
creates the need for special receiving classes where new students can be 
oriented to materials and to the school upon their matriculation. 

The most important finding in the study of the individual predictive 
variables is that those students learn to read more rapidly who have had 
a relatively higher level of communication in their backgrounds and whose 
present family situation tends to stimulate interest in reading. Pre- 
vious education, high communicative level of parents* jobs, reading in 
the home, and possession of such comtjunlcative instruments as radio, 
television, telephone, and phonograph, aid the adult city-core Illiter- 
ate to improve in his reading ability. 

There tended to be a correlation between reading gain and certain 
book title choices from the Experience Inventory. Each of the six pre- 
dictive titles (I.et*s Go to Hawaii, A Trip in Space, 100 Ways to Make 
Money, Experiments With Electricity, Our Greatest President, How Science 
Saves Lives) seemed to connote some element of sociological thrust or 
risk. 



The two variables from the general knowledges section of the Experi- 
ence Inventory which correlated well with reading gain are the subjcct*s 
understanding of such time measures as the number of days in the week, 
weeks in a month, and months in a yearj and his ability to read a map. 
These would seem to indicate the subject's ability to learn from his en- 
vironment. 

Various sub tests in the WAIS, LAIS, and DEG showed a correlation 
with reading gain between .20 and .30, but since these are tests of 
academic potential the most obvious finding of the study is that they 
arc not satisfactory predictors of ability to profit from reading instruc- 
tion. Different instruments must be constructed to discriminate between 
slow and rapid learners, among the adult city-core Illiterate population. 

This study has pointed out that a number of adults living in the 
city-core areas classified as functionally illiterate must be reached, 
trained, and tested hy newer approaches. This study Identiries and de- 
scribes the adult basic education student, points out steps that may be 
taken to improve methodological instruction, and enumerates the need for 
additional materials and tests to assist in the instructional program. 

Relationships Between This Study and Related Research 

The findings of the Buffalo study would seem to support earlier 
opinion and research (see Chapter II) as follows: 

Potential . Hunt's refutation of fixed intelligence, Pettigrew's 
stress on assuming equivalent backgrounds, and Deutsch's conclusions 
that language variables should be considered by-products of social 
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experience rather than indices ji basic ability or intellectual level 
all seem to be supported by the findings of the Buffalo study* 

Tests * Support is also given to the earlier recoincnendatlon by 
Demining and Pressey that test batteries appropriate to adult abilities 
be developed, and to Brice’s view of the pressing need for field tests. 

Methodology and materials * Gray's 1930 suggestions that informal 
reading materials, carefully graded adult readers with wx&e appeal, and 
abundant supplementary materials for use in adult literacy classes was 
underscored by research in the 1940 's, 1950’s, and 1960 's conducted by 
Goldberg, Hilliard, Brooks, Brazziel, and Greenleigh* The recommenda- 
tions from these earlier studies have been underscored by the current 
Buffalo research, namely? (a) that there are not enough materials for 
this population (Hilliard, Brooks, Braasssiel, Greenleigh) j (b) that 
materials be based on needs and interests (Goldberg, Hilliard, Brooks, 
Brazzlel, Greenleigh); (c) that different materials and tests are needed 
for the disadvantaged (Hilliard, Greenleigh); and (d) that there be care- 
ful selection of <*eachers (Goldberg, Greenleigh). 

Research Involving the use of the initial teaching alphabet (I* t* a.) 
has been widespread with children in both the United States and England, 
with scmewhat more positive results in England than in America. However, 
in those studies conducted with adult populations in the United States 
the results generally have been positively significant in favor of i. t. a. 
Such support has been reported by Pahrman, Hastings, Stevenson, Hannenberg, 
Clark, and Hading* Although not significant, the results of the Buffalo 
study would tentatively suggest corroboration of these earlier findings# 

Teacher pre-service and in-service training * Xn studies concerned 
with the use of pre-service and in-service training results have been 
positive with the teachers of both children and adults. The findings of 
the Buffalo research tend to support the findings of Heilman, Reid, 

Morrill, and Deutsch with children; and of Goldberg, Brooks, Greenleigh, 
and Heding with adults— namely, that such training is an Integral part of 
a successful program for the improvement of instruction. 

Recommendations for Further Research 



Some of the areas for additional research suggested by the Buffalo 
study are listed below in the hope that other researchers will give them 
attention. 

1. Combination programs . Research studies should be conducted 
which would examine the combined effect of early childhood education, 
parent education, remedial education for children in school, and literacy 
training for parents. The results of such a comprehensive investigation 
should make considerable impact on the reading behavior of both children 
and adults since the Buffalo study shows that the adult learns better 
when his family is involved witVi reading, and children learn better when 
parents are interested and Involved in their learning. 

Also, this kind of large-scale research could be broken into smaller 
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studies which might? <e) Bxsmine a program oi parent education in which 
parents from city-core areas are taught to cope with problems of child 
rearing, particularly as they relate to educational matters # Such a pro- 
gram might be expected to show advantages for city-core children and 
adults, (b) Examine early childhood development (age 2-4) as it relates 
to later success in learning. The Buffalo study indicated that illiteracy 
often has roots in childhood deprivation. 

2. Linguistic analysis * A linguistic analysis of the language used 
in city-core areas would be helpful in preparing reading materials for 
adult city-core illiterates. 

3* Recruitment . It is Important to study prograr»m of recruitment 
to sec whether the provision of child-care centers and transportation 
assistance would significantly increase attendance for literacy training. 

4. Adult materials . Studies are needed which would further investi- 
gate the effect of adult vs. juvenile materials in literacy work with 
adult city-core illiterates, 

5r Teacher training . The Buffalo study points up the need to investi- 
gate stethods of teacher training. 

Readability formula for adults , A readability formula for low- 
level adult materials is needed. 

7. Materials study . A thorough study of materials presently avail- 
able for instructing adult illiterates is needed. This should include 
an annotated bibliography explaining areas of use, levels of difficulty, 
general approach, etc. 

8. Adult choice of reading materials . There should be a study in- 
volving selection by adult illiterates of actual books. In the Buffalo 
study subjects were asked to tell which fictitious titles they would 
prefer to read, but there is i question as to which books they would 
actually choose if given the choice. 

9. Methodology? comparative etudiee . A series of studies similar 
to the first grade studies which investigated reading methodology for 
beginning first grade children would be of considerable help in determin- 
ing which of the numerous methods of instruction for adult illiterates 
would be most profitable. Included in such research should be prograimned 
Instruction, linguistic instruction, machine type instruction, packaged 
instruction, as well as the more traditional approaches. 

10. Methodology studies? basic reading elements for ACCI , A study 
should be conducted to determine the basic reading elements of a proper 
instructional program for adult city-core illiterates. The Buffalo study 
has seemed to indicate that many adult illiterates are in need of certain 
underlying and preliminary learnings before they begin the traditional 

or classical beginning reading program, A study which would identify 
these basic elements and program their learning for the adult illiterate 
would be of considerable value. 
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XX# MethodoXogy atudlews; verbAX erophasis # A study needi to be 
made of the effect of begiiming reeditig itietructlon which invoXvee eduXt 
IXXlterare studenti in vigorous cXass discussions and heXps them Xearn 
both how to Xisten and how to express theniaeXveSt 

X2# HethodoXogy studvi added cosnaunicative instrumentt in_.the 
horoe» A study needs to be roide of the effect of added coirounicative 
instruroents in the home# During the BuffaXo research it was found that 
students who had radios, phonographs i teXevision, and teXephones in the 
home profited from reading instruction more readiXy than those who did 
not have these instruments# Instruction which invoXved the use of speciaX 
phonograph records or idiich was designed to center or caXX attention to 
the use of communicative instruroents might prove to be of assistance in 
learning to read. 

X3 . Methodology atudys XongitudinaX study of the effects of 
i, t# a # Much study is needed to test the Xong-range effects of the 
initiaX teaching alphabet for instruction with aduXt city-core illiterates# 
The 8 light Xy greater gains of the i# t# a# experiroentaX group in the 
BuffaXo study are inconclusive# 

X4# Tea ting? comparing standardized and informaX reading inventory * 
A comparison is needed of the various s tandardized and informs X reading 
tests presently in use with aduXt iXXiterates. 

X5. Testing; »true** gain . Based on the previous recommendation, 
a study couXd investigate the amount of “trud'gain which may be expected 
from aduXt city-core iXXiterates in a set period of time, such as 200 
hours, of reading instruction# 

X6. Testing; item analvsia of tests of potentiaX , An item analy- 
sis of tests of potential is needed# This would provide the first step 
toward the creation of more accurate tests of ability to profit from 
reading instruction, 

17, Testing; learning potential . Reliable tests of learning po- 
tential should be created and tried. 
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Appendix Aj ConroerciaUy Unobtainable Inatrurocnta Uaed in the Study 

Experience Inventory— Various Formats 
For Adult Illiterate Sample (ACCI) 

For City-core (CCC) and Non-city-core (CNCC) Firat Graders 
For Adult Literates (ACCL) 

Instructions for Scoring El Room Maps 
Suggestions for Revisions of the El 
Experience Inventory Forms 
Adult Illiterates (ACCI) 

First Grade Children (CNCC fit CCC) 

Adult Literates (ACCL) 

Davis -Bells Games 
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Experiencci Inv<infcogv***V^gio»g FoyiMfeg 



For adult city-coye iXllt^rateg sample (ACCX3_ « The Experience In* 
ventorv wes revised severel titnes in order to echieve &n efficient forrnat 
for uS Tth Che adult iUiterete eecple. Thus the ulfferencet between 
the original format as given in Berhe’s dissertation and that presented 
here* Effort was made, however, to retain as much of the original inven- 
tory as possible# Copies of the three Experience Inventories finalized 
for each population are included in this Appendix. 

For citV"Core (CCO and non»city*co r€. (CNCG^ first graders# The 
original inventory, which included such questions as * What was the chief 
cause of your reading difficulty?,*' had to be revised before it could be 
administered to groups of first grade children# 



As may be noted in examining the final instrument used with most 
first grade pupils (the first revision involved written questions and a 
much-too-difficult format for city-core first graders), the answer options 
are in pictures where possible. When picture answers were is^ossible 
single words were presented. The format for the reading- associated book 
titles was also changed to eliminate confusion under group administra- 
tion# 



The sections adaptable for use with the first grade populations in- 
cluded: 



a) With whom do you live? 

b) Bow many brothers and sisters do you have? 

c) l^owledges! right and left 

north and south 
number of days in the week 
number of months in the year 
number of seasons in the year 

d) Beading ability of father, mother, brother(s), 
sis ter (s) 

e) Reading habits of relatives in relation to child 

f) Reading-associated book titles 

For adult li tarates . (ACCL) . Further adjustments in format had to 
be made before the Experience Inventory could be administered to the 
adult literate population# 

Some questions had to be put in the past tense ("Who cpuld read at 
your house?," "Who read to you almost every day?")j others in the orig- 
inal Inventory, though not suitable for the first grade group, were 
usable with the adult illiterates ("In your present family situation can 
anyone else read?" and **Why do you want to learn to read better?'). The 
instrument was thus adjusted for group administration to adult literates 
reading at approximately the seventh or eighth grade level. 
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Instructions for Scoring EX Room Maps 



DiffiouXty in evaluating and acoring room drawings Jed to the fol- 
lowing 2/6/67 revision. 

Administration . When administering the question, it was suggested 
to the subject that he first draw a map of the room. After his general 
room* shape was on pap^^'r he was told to draw in door, windows, examiner/ 
subject desk or table, and examiner and subject. <Ihe examiner was 
cautioned to allow time for each item to be placed on the drawing before 
mentioning the next item.) 

It was recognized that a lower level of performance was accepted in 
specifying what should be placed in the room. However, it was a question 
of how many subjects would respond to or even recognize the task If the 
assignment were given .all at one time. 

Criteria for scoring identification section . 



1. Walls? (a) Must have fourj (b) should have no earsj (c) roust 



join or nearly join} (d) must reflect square or rectangular 

shape of room. } 

2. Door? Anything which identifies the door, 1 pt. 

3. Windows? Any mark which identifies window(s). I pt. 

4. Desk? Any mark which subject places in response to word ”desk’7 

’'table.'* I pt. 

5. Examiner? Any mark which places examiner. I pt. 

6. Subject? Any mark which places subject. i pb* 

Criteria for scoring relationship aection . 



1. Walls? Four walls roust be shown in proper relationship. 1 pt, 

2. Door? Must be placed near or on proper wall, 1 pt. 

3. Windows? Must be placed in relation to each other near or on 

proper wall. 1 pt. 

4. Desk? Must be placed with reference to proper wall. 1 pt. 

5. Examiner? Must be placed properly with reference to desk. 1 pt. 

6. Subject? Must be placed properly with reference to desk. I pt. 



Criteria for scoring number of objects * 

1. General? Give maximum of 2 pts. for duplicated objects. 

2. Walls? Must have four, 1 Pt» 

3. Door(s)? May receive a maximum of 2 pts. if more than one 

door identified. 1 or 2 pts. 

4. Windows? Give a maximum of 2 pts. if more than one window 

indicated. 1 or 2 pts. 

5. Examlner/subject? May receive a maximum of 2 pts, if both 
examiner and subject are shown, 

6. Other objects? Give one point for each additional object 
with a maximum of 2 pts. given for the same type of object 
identified any number of times, (Maximum of 10 pts.) 
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Recommendations tot Revisions in the El 



Inevitably, when an instrument such as the Experience Inventory is 
administered to a relatively unknown population, observations occur as 
to *'how it could have been better.’* The following suggestions as to 
possible refinements of the Experience Inventory are based on the observa- 
tions of the examiners and the statistician as the El was given and as 
its results were tallied. 

General . A ’’don’t know” category should be provided for answers to 
such questions as ’’What was the chief cause of your reading difficulty?,” 
since in this case the subject might not be able to give an accurate 
assessment of the chief cause. 

Identification and background . In the two sections ’’Why subject had 
difficulty with reading” and”Why I wanted to learn to read” the and 

correlations of eight or nine items add up to zero. Therefore, either 
+’s or -’s should be examined separately or ’’total reasons” os a category 
should be eliminated in processing the data. 

An attempt might be made to explore the cultural-difference factor 
more thoroughly, i. e., is there a more precise way of estimating the 
subject’s experience within this particular culture? How much time was 
spent under the support of one (or both) parents? What wap or is the 
routine of his day and his work? What are the physical conditions of 
his home? At what is the subject now employed? , How long has he bean 
employed in his current (or most recent) job? Has he had military serv- 
ice? And more specifically, how many jobs has the subject held in tdiich 
he worked for one month or longer. Data from the question ’’Have you had 
any particular kind of training for a job?” and ”If ’yes' specify...” had 
to be discorded because they were too nebulous. The job information that 
was reported could probably have been more accurate had the subject been 
asked to specify how long he had been at his present employment! 1 month, 
6 months, 1 year, or more than a year. Eossibly the question could be 
revised to reads "Tell me all the jobs you*ve had in vdiich you’ve worked 
one month or longer.” 

It is also suggested that Information gained regarding the organiza- 
tions (including churches) to which the individuals belonged might give 
a more complete picture of the sample. 

Performance and functional knowledge . Considering the large number 
of subjects who owned television sets, the following types of questions 
might yield information as valuable as that gleaned from the book titles 
sections (a) How many nights a week do you watch TV?, (b) How much 
time df> you spend watching? , (c) Which types of programs do you prefer 
(news vs. sports, etc.)?, and (d) Name three television programs you 
watch regularly. 
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E» X» #1j foxm administered to adult illiterates in 1966-67, 

EKiLiBine r _ — 



(Eli ACCI) 



Bate, 



EKPEgtlEKCE WmXQKL 

X. XDEtmfXOATlCH Alfl) gACKOEfflMB 
Waraeg ScbOOX^ 



Address, 
Tel* #s. 



Teacbcr 



l—L 



C* A*. 



9mm 



f lace ot Birth, 



Blrthdate,^ 

1, By ^Jhsm were you raised? , ■ ul,i.i ' - ■ ■ 

2. o«cup«lon of P«ront(.) or (Indlo.t. for «.oh «hen 

Hf jK&Wiltllf * 



3, Hunger of brothers. 



4* Suwber of sisters. 



5. Did you have all you needed to tat? (always - usually * seldoa - never) 

6. Your previous school attendinces 0-l-2-3*4-S-6-7-8-9-abov« 

7. About how well were the isembers of your itmaediate faaily able to reads 
Ao Itothers Seed and write name ^,__^ » Read and write letters to pcoiple. 



Read passases from the Bible, 



B# fathers Read and wite na.m e, Reed and twite letters to people. 



Read pesseges from the Bible. 

C* Sisters: Reed and write name.,,, 
Read passages from the Bihle,.,.,,, 

D. Brothers: Read and wlte name. 
Read passages from the Blble„,„ 






Read and write letters to people 
p Read and write letters to people. 



E# Other relatives in ihe homes Read wd wrl^ 
letters to peoplu. 



mumm* 



Read paisages from the Bible, 



I Read and write 



TO which of the relatives in your childhood home did you feel closest? 



mhm 



0. VIhat w*« the reeding level of that peteon? 

Retd and write letters to people Raad passages from the 1 

8* h*hat was the chief cause of your reading difficulty: 

A. fersonal t^ininfceigeafc R* Illnes s.,^., . , ,,, , 

B. Parental disinterest, 

C« Ho school aveileble 
B# Poor teechln g 



P, Heeded et home, 

0* Miicellaneoui, 

H. foreign-born 




in 



9* 



(EXf ACCX]) 






How long have you lived in this area?j 0-l"2«3*«4-5«0-7**U-9-lO • if over 10, 
specif y « 

10# In your present family situation, can anyone read?? Yes N o 

ll, !'7ho?; Spous e 12# Child (ren^ 13# ^Other relatives in the hogi e _ 
14# Other « 



15# Do they read aloud to you?? Muc h # seldo m # neve r ♦ 

15# hhat do they read to you?s Hwfspepe r (sports, funnies, news, ads, 

other), Bibl e Magazine s # book s othe r _ _ # 

17# ^Thy do you want to learn to read? 

to get a jo b to get more educatio n 

to read the Bibl e for pleasure 

to read to my childre n to understand the news /to be 

othe r better informe d 



18. 



Have you had any particular kind of training for a job?, 
If '^*yei” specif y 



(yes or no) 



19# I'/hat kind of jobs have you had?^^ 



II# gossEBSiOHS Am Ftmcfion4i# mmmmB 

1# If your telephone is out of order what would you do? , , , 

2#, Do you have a ca r ? 

3# How much would your car insurance cost per year ? 

4. Do you have a Radio? 

5# If you felt that a TV or radio program was bad; that is, that it might hurt or 
offend someone, whom would you call to complain to? 

6. Do you have a record player ? 

7. /.t what speed do you usually play your record o lever ? 

8# Approximately how cold (in degrees) docs the non-freezer part of a refrig- 
erator get? 

9# (hming a house is a big investment for most people# Most people don't have 
the cash to pay for the house# t^here do they borrow the money to buy their 
house?^ . 



w 



*3* 



(Elj ACCI) 



At tfhich 



111. GEtmRAL KHCF/ll^PGES 
X* Offi«fitation; 

A, You are now lasing north# Point to the right#,,, , ,,. 

tion are you pointing? 

B. You are nw; facing north. If you were to wallt one block, then turn to 

your left, what direction would you be facing? , ,,, , , ,, i , 

2* Orientation to maps and chart® s 

A. Yhia is a map ol a little town, perhape iimilar to the area ^ere you 

live# ^ow Just auppoac you live in this little town. J#et a pretena 
you live here, (point to house in upper right corner) show m 

the way you would most easily he able to get to the school wnicn is 
here (pointing) on the mao. 

Show me where you think the railroad is located.,,, -tun 

In which direction would you tmlk to go from the achool to the lakt ? , ^^ 

B. On a map ol the Onited States, would you find Bulfalo (point JJ) 

(north) of Canada, or below i t . to the right or left of Chicago, 

above or below Georgi a 



C. Draw a map of this room and she^? me i-diere we would be in the room. Chart 
for doo r . windows,. , examiner*® desk/ table... , and for the 



location of the examiner and student. 



3. Time orientation 



How many daya are there in a week?. 



Months in a year?. 



Ho^i many seasons are there in a veer? ^ 

4. Commonly used telephone numbers: 

A. tfhat number would you call for 

B. What number would you need to call the operator:, 

5. Rhythms 

*'Usten to this, and then tap as 1 have done.*’ 

A. 1*'2 3"4**5 

t L S S S 



1-2 3-4-5 
S 8 L li X. 
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lERiC 



(ElJ ACCI) 



KeAdins Aisociatcd InterestiJ 

In effsb fsiff of the tifcXei below, which of the stoties would you tether reed? 



1* 



of Hoteee 



King 

I, A Surprise for Dick Is Jane 
1, the Witch in the Forest 
!• Jokes end Funny Stories 
1. The Duck That Could Hot Fly 

I, Bombs, Bullets & Breed 
1, These Arc Tour Eights 
1, The Sto?fy of World War IX 
1. Up From the South 
I, How to Have a Happy Home 

1. How to Eat Better 
!• Better Health ^ longer life 
1. Stories of the Bible 
I* The Story of the Cross 
1, Fishing Talcs 

l« Fuff Cets lost 
l« Anitfnals X Bike 
!• My Funniest Moments 
!• The Horse Who Gouldn*t Bark 
1, Tom and Jane Help Father 



I* 

1. 

I* 

1. 

U 

l<i 
1. 
I • 
1 . 
l« 



2« 

2 . 
2 # 



2 . 

2« 

2. 

2* 

2t 



Our Hext President 
A Job X Liked 
Being a Better Christian 
Let* a Co to Hawaii 
A Trip in Space 

Ho^ 7 to Raise Children 
The Life of Jesus 
Hunting Stories 
What Makes Xt Rain 
Heroes of the Old Testament 



March for Freedom 
Soldiers for Feace 
Our Greatest President 
The Fight for Freedom 
Learn to Fix TV Sets 

How to Have a House of Beauty 
Train Yourself for a Better Job 
The Ladder to Heaven 
When Adam Walked With God 
Our Trip to Canada 



2» Lost in a Cave 
2. Fun With Hungers 
2f The Winning Team 
2, The Story of the Stars 
2# Science and You 

2* Lincoln, Man of Peace 
2, 100 Ways to Make Money 

2t The Beloved Disciple 
2# Football Champs 
2« Experiments With Electricity 

2# Ways to Is^rove Your *ippcaranca 
2* Jesus and the Woman at the Well 
2« Dead Han*s Treisure 
2* How the Weather is Changing 
2# Missionaries Paul & Silts 

2. Touchdown 
2« The Dinosaur look 
2. Floating Down the Mississippi 
2. How Science Saves Lives 
2« Life in the Ocean 
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Xt #3; Fonn adroinlstereci to aduXt litetatei in 1968# 



S ehool — feicher 



Ag e 

pete 



I# With ^ow dU you live as e child? Father Kothey^ ^Dther. 

2# How laeny brothers did you have? How many eieteri ? ^ „„,„„„„,„^ 

3# Who could read at your house? 



Could your father read? ye s n o don't know 

Could your mother read? yes n o don't Hnow^ 



How 9 any of your brothers could rsad?^ 
How many of your sisters could read?. 



don't knowr 



don't toow, 
no 



Could anyone else at your house read? yes ____ 

4# Did your father read to you almost every day? yes 

Did your mother ^'ead to you almost every day? yes,^,,,,,^, no^ 
Did any of your brothers read to you almost every day? yes 
Did any of your sisters read to you almost every day yes,^ 
Did anyone else read to you almost every day? yes_^ no^ 
5. In your present family situation can anyone else read? yes 



don't know„ 
no 



no 



no 



noL 



Whos Spouse,, 
Other 



Child <rsn) 



Other relatives in the home,. 



6. Why do you want to learn to read better? 



7. 

8 # 



to get a lo b 
to read the Blbl e^ 

to read to my childre n 

other 



to get more educatio n^ _ 
for pleasur e 
to understand the news/ 
to be better Informed 



Fut a cross In the circle on the left side of the page. 



When you are facing north t what direction is behind you? 
north south east wes t , . 



9. Look at the map of the little town. Mark the shortest way from the house 
to the school, fut an "X” where you think the railroad is. 



10. How many days in a week ? 

11. How many months in a year?,,, 

12. How many seasons in a year?, 
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LAlSi Adlugfced Scoring for Pathways SubteBt 



As mntioned in both Chapters three and four of the text, adjusted 
scoring for the I,eiter Pathways subtest was devised so that if a subject 
accurately completed any portion of the section he was given credit as 
follows: 

1# Farts I and II (scoring elements connnon to both)# (a) The sub- 
jects were given credit for any terminals which were correctly joined. 
Scores thus reflected proportionable achievement rather than the zero 
score usually given when all terminals must be correctly joined# (b) If 
the subject joined various parts of the sequence correctly but omitted 
critical joinings of the segments, he was given credit only if he had 
joined a minimum of three numbers in any given portion, (c) If, in 
either Part I or Part II, a subject obviously had no notion of the task, 
he was not credited with accidental joinings# 

2# Pathways, Part I. (a) A possible 25 points for correct join- 
ings and 20 points in time bonuses was allowed on Part I# (b) If a 

subject joined all 25 numbers correctly, he was credited with a base 
score of 25 plus whatever time bonus was due# 

3# Pathways, Part II# (a) A possible 24 points for correct join- 
ings and 20 points in time bonuses was allowed on Part II# (b) If a 

subject joined all 24 numbers and letters correctly, he was credited 
with a base score of 24 plus whatever time bonus was due# (c) If the 
subject obviously had the idea of joining the letters and numbers alter- 
nately and in order he was given credit for the correct number of join- 
ings in the modified scoring section even though he may have omitted one 
letter or number near the beginning and thus thrown the total sequence 
off, 



SAT: Item Analysis 

As scoring of both the Word Reading and Paragraph Meaning subtests 
of the SAT progressed it became apparent that certain items were con- 
sistently difficult for the adult illiterate population# Item analysis 
of these two subsections (Primary I Battery, Form X) revealed the ambigu- 
ous items presented in Table 49# 
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Table 49 

Item Analysis of Ambiguities in Two SAT Subtests 



Subtesti Word Reading 



Item 

Ko» 


Ambiguous 

elements 


Possible source of ambiguity 


13 


"ten” for "camp" 


Tents in dialect might easily sound like "ten*^ 


14 


picture (cave) 


Very difficult to distinguish 


20 


"stars" for "stair^' 


Dialect differences 


21 


"deck" for "desk" 


Dialect differences 


24 


"wool" for "wall" 


Dialect differences 


29 


word "village" 


Probably seldom if ever heard the word, let 
alone seen it* 


31 


"orchard" for "half' 


Association of fruit with orchard probably 
seemed more logical than "Half" with the 
word pronounced "haff" 


33 


"swing" for "save" 


Again, a difficult picture to distinguish. May 
have looked more like swimmina than saving. — 



Sub test; Paragyaph Meaning 



Item 

No. 


^ Ambiguous 
elements 


Possible source of ambiguity 


y ■ 


"wagon" for "car" 


Adults might use terms "wagon" (stationwagon) 
and "car" interchangeably. 



^Primary I Battery, Form X 
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Appendix Ci Prft»tervlce and In«ie rvice Training 
Pre^iervtce 

Invitftfcions is0U6d to aXX AduXt feftsXc ©ducRtion toflchoiPO in tli© 
Bu££aXo ftiTftft to Attend tli© tli3?©6 pi?A** 80 in^ic 6 tifAining wsstinus licXd in 
September, 1967 • The purpoee of theee meetings was to acquaint the 
teachers with the objectives and materials of the project and offer as 
much experience as possible with the Initial teaching alphabet, one of 
the teaching variables selected for the study. Xt was felt that by max- 
ing the meetings available to all adult basic education teachers a serv- 
ice might be offered the Buffalo ABE program in three ways; (a) All of 
the teachers would be familiar with the program as the study progressed? 

(b) AXX teachers wouXd be offered the opportunity to participate in the 
program if they so desired? (c) All ABE teachers would be introduced to 

1. t. a. as a possible vehicle for teaching adults to read. 

The meetings were held as follows; 

Thursday, Sept. 28, 7;00 - 10;00 IM 

Friday, Sept. 29, 4;30 - 6;30 FM 

Saturday, Sept. 30, 9; 00 - 12; 00 AM 

Teachers were not told until the last day of the pre- service period 
that they would receive a stipend based on the number of meetings they 
had attended. (University credit was offered, in addition, to all 
teachers who ultimately participated in the program.) 

The content of these meetings was arranged generally as follows; 

1. Thursday, Sept. 28; Results of the 1966-67 testing program were 
given and explained. Comments were made by the project statistician as 
to the importance of following closely the research design. An outline 
was presented of methodological goals and an introduction was given to 
both the theory and specific application of the i. t. a. This was ac- 
complished through film strip, discussion, and writing practice in i. t. a. 
letter formation. Time was provided for an examination of the Missouri 
Materials to be used as the basic materials in the study, pointing out 
their strengths and weaknesses as discovered during a pilot study con- 
ducted at SUNYAB the previous summer. This session closed with a question 
and answer period and a tape made the summer before. 

2. Friday, Sept. 29; This second meeting was devoted to further 
reinforcement of the i. t. a. presentation of the previous day. Spell- 
ing rules were discussed as they applied to 1* t. a. Then 45 minutes of 
directed practice in writing i. t. a. was followed by 15 minutes of oral 
reading from the i. t. a. text. Finally, with staff supervision, the 
teachers were asked to transliterate words and sentences from T. 0. to 
i. t. a. Other materials pertinent to the teaching of reading were also 

provided. 

3. Saturday, Sept. 30; At this final pre-service meeting time was 
again spent highlighting the main ideas of the Missouri Materials as well 
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AS exsiaining them in det«il through denxmitration and questions related 
to the first lesson# 

Suggestions were given for enrichment activities and for possible 
variations on the lessons# Further practice was provided in writing 
i. t# a# After a summation, questions were answered and teacher interest 
in participating in the program was solicited through written ballot# 

Of the nine teachers who attended the meetings , eight indicated willing* 
ness to participate# The ninth teacher was unable to participate because 
her class did not qualify as reading below the 3#0 level# Glass loads, 
teacher desire not to change teaching levels, and too broad a span of 
reading levels in classes were some of the problems which prevented the 
eventual participation of teachers who had indicated a willingness to be 
A part of the study. Four teachers were selected to teach the experi- 
mental groups. Later in the fall, because of changes in class enroll- 
ments, only three of the teachers so selected were able to participate# 

In-service 



In-service training was held at the Literacy Eesearch Center at 
SIJNYAB each week during the first semester and on a bi-weekly basis dur- 
ing the second semester# Since the adult basic education classes in 
which these teachers taught are held at night, the meetings were scheduled 
from 4 j30-6sOO followed by a staff-prepared meal. In this way, besides 
giving extension to the meetings, the teachers were able to purchase a 
hot meal and still be on time for their 7 o* clock classes in downtown 
Buffalo# 

The meetings were conducted by the Director, Research Associate, 
and, frequently, depending on the topics needing to be handled, two 
Research Assistants# 

It is perhaps well to remember that the four variables considered 
in the methodological portion of the research were; (a) i# t# a#j (b) 
adult-oriented materials j (c) pacing of the Instructionj and (d) teacher 
training# These variables were handled in different ways during the 
study with considerable overlap# For example, while the pre-service 
meetings were devoted almost exclusively to introduction to and practice 
in the use of the Initial teaching alphabet, they would be considered 
teacher training. It was recognized that such overlap would make fine 
discrimination of variable power difficult, but in such a young field it 
was felt wiser to try and deal with several variables at once rather 
than zeroing in on one before its place in the whole context could be 
evaluated. Obviously the in-service meetings constituted a major portion 
of the teacher training variable. 

Early in the semester much emphasis was given to questions concern- 
ing the initial teaching alphabet. Ac nhe teachers progressed in their 
ability to handle this new alphabet medium the emphasis of the meetings 
changed to adult- oriented materials. It was during this period that much 
adult- oriented material was produced by the staff to supplement the adult- 
oriented Missouri Materials. As each set of new materials was distri- 
buted the rationale for its inclusion was discussed. In all meetings 



o 
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record was made o£ where a class was reading, and, as pupil differences 
began to occur, more and more emphasis was placed on pacing and handling 
individual differences* Three times during the year teachers were asked 
to indicate their tinw allotments for the various subjects taught# (Re- 
sults of this tally are included later in the Appendix#) 

One of the biggest problems facing the adult basic educator is turn- 
over in the classes# Since the classes are for the most part voluntary, 
the attrition and absence rate is sometimes as high as fifty percent 
within a given classroom# New students continually join the classes# 
Records on these students have to be maintained even though a student 
does not remain with the class very long. The meetings served as a clear- 
ing house for updating records— both of tests and attendance. (All tests 
during the second year of the study were administered by members of the 
research staff.) 

One of the most important aspects of the in-service training was 
the opportunifc> for interaction between the research staff and the re- 
search teachers. From the standpoint of the staff the meetings provided 
an opportunity to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of observation 
—hopefully of benefit to all the teachers rather than just the one 
teacher observed. Even more important, it provided an opportunity for 
the staff to listen to the teachers— to reactions to materials, methods, 
and students. This type of discussion, interspersed throughout the meet- 
ings and sometimes constituting a large portion of the nKsetings often 
provided the ideas from which the supplementary materials were constructed 

Teacher Estimation of Time Allotments 



In October, January, and May, the three experimental teachers were 
asked to indicate the estimated number of minutes normally spent per 
class period in each of five activities. The results of this question- 
naire are shown in Table 50. 



Table 50 

Teacher Estimation of Time Allotments in October, January, May 



Teachers 



Type of Activity 


A 


B 


C 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Hay 


Oct. 


Jan. 


May 


Oct. 


Jan. 


. May 


Directed reading 


70 

- 


60 


50 


110 


125 


40 


90 ' 


60 


Mm 


Individual help ' 




50 


35 


-- 


— 


60 


15 


50 


20/30 


At desk 


5 


15 


m m 


10 


10 


5 


m <Mi 


15 


10 


Break (or lost) 


15 1 


25 


20 


10 


15 


15 


25 


30 


30 


arithmetic 
Other spelling 
other 


1*5 


m m 


45 


20 


t# 


15 


20 


m 


15/0 



Note. --Time allotments given by the teachers do not always add up to 
the 150 minutes available each night. However, they have been entered as 
given. 



As may be noted in Table 50, the amount of individual help given to 
students increased as the year progressed. Teacher C found it necessary 
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to ipUt bet ftudontf Into two groupf# Htr diitrlbution of cX«ii time 
between theie groups its shown in the lest coluim of the Table 50# 
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Teacher Reactions 



At the May X5th in-service meeting the experimental teachers were 
Hfikod to ice 0 pond to throe questionneiree# (e) What Inforitvation do you 
have regarding student interests which might he of help in planning 
curriculum for next year; (b) Which of the five listed methods of instruc- 
tion do you feel would he of most value to individual students in your 
class?; (c) What suggestions do you have as to how next year's program 
might he improved? 

The responses to these questionnaires revealeds 

All the teachers knew where most of their students were employed— 
if they were employed# Only one teacher was aware of other special 
interests and activities of her students. 

All three teachers had suggestions as to which of the five methods 
could best meet the needs of individual students# In most cases this 
opinion reflected a desire to combine two or more methods of instruction 
for an individual. The five methods of Instruction from which the 
teachers chose were programmed instructioni individualized reading i 
Missouri Materials— supplemented I language experience, combination# 

Two teachers suggested a longer period for pre-service meetings# 

One teacher suggested that regular observation times be established with 
others available on request# Another requested more and longer observa- 
tions# The third teacher suggested 30-mlnute observations. 

It was unanimous that paginated materials should be compiled and 
distributed at the pre* service meetings rather than throughout the year. 

Tmnltcflfcions and recommendations f rom teache r reactlonB. Although 
most implications and recoiSSordations from the Buffalo study arc included 
in the body of this report, it may bo in order to Include some staff 
responses to the teacher reactions just presented# 

I# Student interests s Teachers should be encouraged to acquaint 
themselves with student interests early in the year# They should be 
shown that such knowledge could direct them (the teachers) to bring in 
materials appropriate to student interests# 

2, Methodology! Possibly teacher training could provide demonstra- 
tion lessons (live or by video tape) in which several approaches to 
teaching reading to adults are presented# In this way the teacher could 
tailor Instruction to the needs and background of the students as well as 
to personal inclination# 

3# General suggestions for improvement of program! Ideally, pro- 
service might extend over a two-week period for demonstration lessons 
and reaction. 

The possibility of fulfilling the request for more and longer ob- 
servations certainly depends on the amount of supervisory staff available# 
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But the request itself points to the need end desire on the pert of ineny 
ABE teachers for guidance. Observing in e room is always a delicate 
task and should be approached with utmost respect by the observer# Wlien 
it iSf the support rendered a teacher can be very valuable to both 
teacher and observer# 

Response to request for regular observations s Unfortunately, the 
disadvantages of scheduled classroom observations far outweigh the ad* 
vantages. If teachers knew when they were to be observed their natural 
tendency would be to prepare **according to the book** for the observation# 
This could result in two effects: (a) the scheduled observation period 

might tend to lose spontaneity, and techniques needing correction might 
never appear j (b) preparation for unobserved class periods might be 

neglected. 
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Appendix Dj Materials 

Control 

Experiinental 

Materials Produced by Buffalo Research Staff 

Sample Materials 
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MateriaXs 



control . During the echool year 1966-1967 ^ile teating 
carried out in the different classrooms, 18 teachers were asked to de- 
scribe the materials they were using. Nine teachers reported using a 
Sinaflon^f adult- anS child-oriented materials, ^^e teachers report 
using materials generally used by primary 

Xistad aduXt-orleated inateriaXs as tha texts used in their classes* 

Exoerlmental. Fcr the research project the experimental teachers 
were supplied'^h level I and level II of the f asouri Materials de- 
veloped as part of the Missouri Adult VocatiOTal-literaey Materials 
Development Project (Heding, et al, 196^. ^ese ® 

of which are Included) were supplemented by Pases of supple^nta^ 
materials developed by the Buffalo research staff. If explained in we 

body of this report these additional materials bLlnniL 

the faster moving Missouri MateriaXs to the needs of the 
student represented by the Buffalo e*"^!** The ^ 

materials will acquaint the reader with the scope of ^terials PW^uced. 
Materials in the sections entitled Comprehension, 

Discrimination," and "Wider Reading' were °f JsW®! W We ”“® . 

staff. All songs ware transliterated from their T* O- J®'®^®"* 

All of the "Famous People" selections were adapted and transliterated 
from the Hew Readers' Press (Syracuse) Series We ^qnoy, , Th «3. In the 
**Misceilancous'* section of the Readings alX materiaX was original i 
the staff except the two selections "A Salesman May Come to House 
Soon" and "Cost of Delivery." Both of these selections were adapted an 
transliterated from Mews for You , an ABE newspaper also produced by the 

New Readers' Press* 



Materials produced bv Buffalo re search staM* 



Item 



Lesson No* No. of pages 



Comprehension! 



2 " 22 



Stories! 

Fre- lessons 
Stories 



A - J 

1- a - 1-f 

2- a - 2-f 

3- a - 3*f 
4«a •• 4"f 
5-a - 5«f 



ti no Work and School a - d 
” The Bates at Home a - d 
» After Supper a - d 
« A Bus Ride a - b 
» Sunday in the Country a - b 
” The Farm • - b 
»» When Do We lat? a - b 



30 



10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 



Visual Discrimination: 

Letters I • ^ 

167 



Total No* 
pages for 
section 
30 

61 



27 






IteteytaXa produced bv Buffalo research .fltiff. (continued)* 



Item 


Lesson Wo* 


No. of pages 


Total No* 








pages for 








section 


Visual Discrimination (continuation)? 






Words 


I?A1 - A2?C2 


6 




If 


II?A - II?C 


3 




If 


XIX?A - XIX?C 


3 




If 


XV? A1 - XV: C2 


6 




Wider Reading? 


To accompany 
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Lesson Number 






"Out of Order" 


13"" 


3 




"The Farm" 


14 


2 




"The Chicken" 


15 


4 




"The Strike" 


16 


3 




"Big Talk" 


17 


4 




"It Takes Time" 


19 


2 




"Run for Your Life" 


20 


4 




"Wishing" 


21 


3 




Songs? 




m 


20 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 




1 




I*ve Been Working on the Railroad 


2 




She'll Be Coming 'Round the Mountain 


5 




Good Wight Ladles 




2 




Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho 


1 




Ezekiel Saw the Wheel 




1 




Thanksgiving Hymn 




1 




0 Come All Ye Faithful 




1 




Silent Wight 




1 




Joy To the World 




1 




Gonna Build a Mountain 




1 




Go Down, Moses 




1 




Shortnin Bread 




1 




He's Got the Whole World In His Hands 


1 





Readings s 
Bible 

Psalm 23 ^ 

Our father 1 

Psalm 100 i 

Famous People 

Langston Hughes, Writer 2 

Roy Wilkins , WAACP Leader 2 

George W. Carver, Scientist 2 

Mary Bethune, Youth Worker 2 

Martin Luther King, Jr*, Lover of 

Freedom 2 

Jesse Owens, Record Breaker 2 

Lorraine Lansberry, Author 2 

Duke Ellington, Musician 2 

Ethel Waters, Actress 2 

Sidney Poitier, Actor 2 
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Materials produced by Buffalo regearch staff (continued)# 



Item 



No. of pages 



Readings (continuation): 

Poerort by Langston Hughes 
Simple* s Poem on War 
Doing Better 
Mother to Son 
To Be Somebody 
Miscellaneous 

A Salesman May Come to Your House Soon 
Cost of Delivery 
Recipe for Chow-Chow 
Do You Remember? 

Careful Buying 
Riddles 

How Would You Say 



Total No. 
pages for 
section 



Overall total of pages 

Sample materials . Each of the types of material used during the 
project is sampled in the section following. These samples include: 



Missouri Materials— Lesson 7, pp. 8 and 9 
Comprehension EKercises - Lesson 7 
Stories - Story 5a (One of six such pages developed 
to accompany Lesson 7) 

Visual Discrimination - #4 (letters) 

- #I:C2 (words) 

Wider Reading - to accompany Lesson 14 
Songs - He*s Got the Whole World in His Hands 
Readings - Psalm 23 (p. 6) 

- Careful Buying #1 
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m 



ile Pied td) Wu/'k 



bill wu/Tks hard aul 1 das In iie Jhw) 
factory. Jle factory Is In lie sity but 
It Is ttt) mlsls from lie apartment blldl^* 
bill rieds t(o wu^k In a sIty bus. 

Itira men hoo llv In lie smm apartment 
blldir^ as bill ail see wu/rk In lie Jte) faictory. 
Jhae wu/rk ail 1 dae In lie factory. Jl® ried tw 
wUiTk In lie sasm bus as bill. IHeny men rIed 
tco wuyrk In Ills sity bus. 



but 


rieds 


hfe) 


from 


It 


meny 


sasm 


ried 


nuo wu/rds „,ei^ 


bus 


as 


men 



The Ride to Work 



9 



Bill works hard all day in the shoe 
factory. The factory is in the city but 
it is two miles from the apartment building. 

Bill rides to work in a city bus. 

Three mtn who live in the same apartment 
building as Bill also work in the shoe factory. 
They work all day in the factory. They ride to 
work in the same bus as Bill. Many men ride 
io work in this city bus. 






ZI 




4 


2 






1 *^ 

t 

I 

L 





COMPREHENSION 
Lesson 6 




1 . iDill wu/rks fwrcl aull d®- 



2.17) ary wurks in a bus factory 

3.17) eny men ried wurk in 
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L£S$Ohl I.*C> 

•ATf! 




Wiede/T Peedl'^ for lesson forteen 
"jtle farm" 

flTie frend had a qara3 blit for him. 

Jhe balk qaev him mor Jhan hee naded 
for Jhe gara3. ha wo7 qoelii tco cajh jhe (heck 
t(i) D$ Jhe bllde/T, b it hee ccod not qet 
t(i) Jhe baik In tiem. See jhe bllde-r sed, 

"giv ma Jhe (heck and l€ will caJh It for yto. 
ft will gIv y(a) an ie.ce.ue. for Jhe ^«lOO. 

Jhat Is ihol mie frend did. 

ttt) weeks went ble and hee did not 
get his hee cailld Jhe man and askt 

for his muny. Jhe man sed, "ft wl 1 1 send It 
to) yea." mie frend wated tea mor weeks, 
but ntB muny cam. hee cailld agen, and aqen 
hee got Jhe sam story. 
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Wtec(e>r r«di>i for lesson fort«n 
"ile farm" - paej 

mie frend cajlld arojnd and le-rnd iiat 
jhe bllde/T did Jhls ta peepi a lot. 
hee caul Id Jhe man agen and sed hee wad taak him 
ta corl. Jhe man sed ha did not casr. 

Jhen mie frend got a gad ledeeu. 
hee caul Id Jhe nuespaape^' and tald iiem. 

Jhe nuBspaepe/T caul Id Jhe man and sed Jhae wad put 
Jhe story in Jhe paepe^r if Jhe man did not pas. 
Jhat did itl W daes laate-r mie frend got ^/OO, 
and a wtek laeteyr hea got Jhe rest ov his muny. 
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ERIC 



Songs 



hee's got Jle heel Wu^’id In his hands 



hee's got Jhe heel wu>rld In his hands, 

hee*s got jhe heel wied wu-rld In his hands, 

hee’s got Jhe heel wu/rld in his hands, 

hee’s got jhe heel wu<rld In his hands, 

ha’s got yao and mee bruJhe/r In his hands, 

hee’s got yw and mee siste/r In his hands, 

ha*s got yoo and mee bruJhe/T in ftls hands, 

hee’s got Jhe heel wu/rld In his hands. 

hee’s got jhe litti bitty baeby In his hands, 

het's got Jhe lIttI bitty baeby In his hands, 

hee’s got Jhe litti bitty bajby In hi/ hands, 

hee's got jhe heel wu/rld In his hands. 



ha’s got everybody heer In his hands, 
hee's got everybody heer in his hands, 
ha*s got everybody heer in his hands, 
hee's got Jhe heel wu/rld In his hands. 
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O 



4 



# 

ReAoms 

Salm as: 6 
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Caerful bieirj - I readings 



product [ 


brand naem 

- -■*- ■ - »-'« 

^ ^ "Sir — *-T!"-3r»'sr«r'Tr'-irTr « 


kwantity 

te-m'T'*'-' ■ 'T' 'r “*• 


^ - T ^ ' m \ 

cost 

rr — *-sr» 


butte/T 

butte/T 


land u lajks 
orchard park 


pound (l b .) 
pound (1 b .) 

4<*»r ■ r-^-r-srr «-wr - ■ r*-~ 


6<?4 

(o94 

r-Tt' ' -sRr» TT - -r 



I, v^iot Is Jhe nanm ov Jhe 
4'ot i s Jhe nasm ov iie 

3. '»hol is .^le product? 

4 . ctr boBlji products Jhe 

5. is Jhe cost Jhe sasm? 



Fi^'st letefn?.. 

second ietem?__ 

meet I, - I 

eggs I 1 
butte/r I □ . 



saem kwantity? yes 



yesL j 

ncB rrr] 



G.#ot is Jhe oenly diffe/i'ens 
products? 



between Jhe tw 



brand nanm 

kwantity 

cost 
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AppendiK E: Miscellaneous 



El; Book Titles Arranged by Category 
Additional Tables 
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El; Book Titlos Arranged by Category 
Category Is Children, AniinaXs and Humor 
King of Horses 

A Surprise lor Dick and Jane 
The Witch in the Forest 
Jokes and Funny Stories 
The Duck That Could Not Fly 
Fuff Gets Lost 
Animals I Like 
My Funniest Moments 
The Horse Who Couldn’t Bark 
Tom and Jane Help Father 

Category 2; Sociology, History and Civics 

Our Next Fresident 
Bombs, Bullets and Bread 
These Are Your Eights 
The Story of World War II 
Up From the South 
Lincoln, Man of Peace 
March for Freedom 
Soldiers for Peace 
Our Greatest Fresident 
The Fight for Freedom 

category 3s Family and Self-Improvement, Jobs and Health 

A Job I Liked 

How to Raise Children 

How to Have a Happy Home 

How to Eat Better 

Better Health and Longer Life 

100 Ways to Make Money 

Ways to Improve Your Appearance 

Learn to Fix TV Sets 

How to Have a House of Beauty 

Train Yourself for a Better Job 



Category 4; Religion 

Being a Better Christian 

The Life of Jesus 

Heroes of the Old Testament 

Stories of the Bible 

The Beloved Disciple 

Jesus and the Woman at the Well 

Missionaries Paul and Silas 

The Ladder to Heaven 

When Adam Walked With God 

The Story of the Cross 
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Eli Book Titles Arranged by Category (continued) 

Category 5i Sports, Adventure and Travel 

Let’s GO TO Hawaii 
Hunting Stories 
Lost in a Cave 
The Winning Team 
Fishing Tales 
Football Champs 
Dead Man’s Treasure 
Touchdown 

Floating Down the Mississippi 
Our Trip to Canada 

Category 6; Science 

A Trip in Space 

What Makes It Rain 

Fun With Numbers 

The Story of the Stars 

Science and You 

Experiments With Electricity 

How the Weather is Changing 

The Dinosaur Book 

How Science Saves Lives 

Life in the Ocean 



fable 51 

Experience Inventory? Book Titles 
More Frequently Chosen Titles 



Percentage! 
of choice 



Title 



Category 



54 



59 





77 



89 



91 



91 



93 i 



94 



94 




What Makes it Rain. 

The Story of the Cross. 

The Story of World War II 
Wavs to Improve Your Appearance. 
The Fight For Freedom 
Jesus and the Woman at_ the Well, 
TOO Wavs to Make Mone3 
Let *8 Go to Hawaii 
Football Champ s 
How to Have a HaPPV Hoine_. 



The Life of Jesus 
Science and You 



Our Next President 
How to Have a House of Beauty 
Our Trio to Canada 
The Beloved Disciple, 



How To Raise Children 



A Job I Liked 
How to Eat Better 



nine Ladder to lleayon 



Lincoln. Man of Feac^ 
Our Greatest President 



Better Health and L onger Life 
Stories of the Bible 



Being a Better Chris tian 
Train Yourself for a Better Job 




Table S2 

Experience Inventory; Book Titles 
Less Frequently Chosen Titles 




The Duck That Could Not Fly. 
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Table 53 

Humber ol Years Subjects Have Uved in the Buffalo Area 



Ho* 

Yrs* 



H 



Humber of Years Sublects Have Lived in the Buffalo Area 



1-2 



3-4 



12 



5-6 



10 



7-8 



9-10 



14 



11-12 

13 



Hotc*--El question on whic 
you lived in this area?” 



13-14 



20 



15-16 



14 



17-18 



19-20 



Over 

20 



18 



53 



Ho 

Ilosp. 



35 



Total 



208 



\ these data arc based j ”IIow lonn have 



Table 54 

Subjects* Reports of Previous School Attendance 

in Percentages 



Attained in 




Subjects (H • 


174) 


lr*l»Vxvu» 

School 


% of 


% of 


Combined 


Attendance 


Men 


Women 


Percent 


0 


14 


16 


15 


1 


27 


20 


20 


2 


12 


9 


9 


3 


18 


16 


14 


4 


9 


10 


8 


5 


14 


13 


1 1 


6 


5 


11 


7 


7 


4 


U 


6 


8 


9 


4 


6 

A 


9 or above 


3 


j6 


3 
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■wpirnr atw t#* at i. mi'ii 1 1 1 — r r trrrwtr — i — i — 

* *■*' This is a study of (a) educational characteristics, (b) 
TOCthodology, and (c) predictive variables In adult literacy. , 
The 207 subjects averaged 47 years old, with a wean residence, 
in Buffalo of 17 years, of rural Southeastern non«reading 
background, wanting to learn to read for utilitarian reasons# 
In general, they had a television, radio, and telephone, 
but owned no car or homo# They knew ntost tiwe measures, and 
handedness, but knew little about maps and orlontation. 

Reading interests included personal and faiiiily Improve- 
ment, health, and religion, moderate Intercat In history, 
government, and current sociology, with little interest in 
children's fantasy, humor, animal stories, sports, advonturo, 

and travel, ^ 

Though dlffcroiiccft were not significant, subjects did 

slightly better on the experimental method, which used l,t*a, 
with material of adult interest, paced for adults, and with 
teacher training, than in the control classes on the basis of 
standardized reading tests. 



Some variables in the WAIS, Leitcr Adult Intelligence 
Scale, Davis-Eells Games ^ and Experience Inventory c<te relebed 
,20 to *30 with reading gain, A multiple correlation ClGRfinffllOtiSe 

was obtained from seven variables, * 

Seventeen specific recommendations are included, 
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